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LoRD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, with 
commendable determination, has 
been keeping up his oratorical 
campaign, notwithstanding the 
carping objections of the Times and certain other 
Tory newspapers. He has spoken twice during the 
past week, once on Licensing Reform and once in 
reply to Mr. Asquith’s speeches in Scotland. As 
between those critics of his own household, who 
object to his campaign, and himself, we must say 
our sympathies are on the side of Lord Randolph. 
There is a frankness about his method which contrasts 
favourably with the pompous disingenuousness of the 
regular exponents of Tory and Liberal Unionist public 
opinion ; and we shall be glad when he recovers his 
old form and really begins to contribute to the gaiety 
of politics again. He has not recovered his old form 
yet ; his speeches are still more or less entitled to 
that description which he himself has absurdly 
applied to the speeches of Mr. Asquith—* a laby- 
rinth of nonsense.” But they are showing some 
signs of improvement. There is, for example, a 
gleam of the old Randolph in the plain, blunt way 
in which he treated Mr. Redmond’s supposed offer of 
help to the Unionists in his speech at Yarmouth. “I 
am sure,” he said, “that the Unionist party would 
not disdain Mr. Redmond’s votes if they tried to force 
the Government to go to the country.” The regular 
Tory publicists would not put it in that way to the 
world. For some years past they have been cover- 
ing the Liberal party with righteous obloquy be- 
cause it has not “ disdained” Nationalist co-operation 
in furtherance of a policy on which both Nationalists 
and Liberals are agreed. Lord Randolph, who was 
one of the chief engineers of the Tory-Nationalist 
alliance of 1885, and who knows his party well, dis- 
dains such hypocrisy, and speaks with an honester 
if ruder tongue. But how completely such an ad- 
mission on Lord Randolph’s part spoils the effect 
of the extravagant abuse which, in the same 
speech, he heaps upon the “Irish majority” of 
the Government. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
AT HOME. 





WHATEVER political opinions men may hold, there 
are few, we believe, who will not regret that the 
refusal of his certificate to Mr. Michael Davitt should 
prevent his sitting as a member of the House of 
Commons. We should have said, indeed, that no- 
body could have failed to regret this fact, if we had 
not read the harangue which Judge Boyd delivered 
when availing himself of his powers in order to put 
an end to Mr. Davitt’s political career, We know 


* 





that he has been a successful Irish place-hunter, but 
it is impossible to read the extraordinary “ judg- 
ment” he delivered in Mr. Davitt’s case without 
feeling that in one respect, at all events, he cannot 
be regarded as a specimen of judicial sagacity. He 
has not learned the wisdom of refraining from 
giving his reasons for his decisions. The reasons he 
gave for refusing a certificate to Mr. Davitt seem 
to us to have been something worse than merely 
inadequate. It may be Mr. Boyd’s misfortune, 
rather than his fault, that the reporter should have 
made him seem to visit Mr. Davitt with a heavy 
penalty under the Bankruptcy Laws for a purely 
political offence. Nor is the case improved by the 
fact that this offence was not committed by Mr. 
Davitt himself. It seems incredible that Judge Boyd 
should have used the language attributed to him; 
but he has not yet disowned the report of his speech 
in the Times. 





WE deal elsewhere with the question raised by 
Mr. Redmond’s recent speeches in Ireland. Most 
Irishmen will be as ready to repudiate some of Mr. 
Redmond’s expressions of opinion as English Liberals 
themselves are. Fortunately, there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the oratorical licence which 
Mr. Redmond allows himself when speaking in Ireland 
will be translated into action. Nobody knows better 
than he does that the fortunes of Home Rule are 
bound up with those of the present Government and 
the Liberal party, and he has yet to convince us that 
he is ready to betray the cause he has espoused so 
heartily. But, whilst we regret his verbal indiscre- 
tions, we have no right to forget that there are 
Englishmen who can also be indiscreet, and that 
some of them are to be found in the Liberal ranks. 
If the fortunes of Home Rule depend upon the 
present Government, it is equally certain that the 
Government and the Liberal party are in turr 
dependent upon the Irish members. Mr. Redmond’s 
speeches, foolish and regrettable as they are, may 
at least serve to remind some amongst us that the 
alliance between the British and the Irish is one 
which imposes obligations upon both sides. 





THe Westminster Gazette has taken us. rather 
strongly to task for our remarks last week on the 
Matabele question. It seems to think that we have 
become somewhat muddled in our ideas as: to: the 
policy of English Liberals with regard to that ques- 
tion ; and it charges us with encouraging the “kid- 
glove fallacy” that a great Power can deal with a 
savage tribe without either smashing it or being 
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smashed. We confess we do not see much of the 
kid-glove in the relations of the Imperial power 
with the natives of South Africa. But again 
and again we have seen, during the last forty 
years, mere muddleheadedness bring about costly 
and cruel wars which might easily have been 
avoiaed. Our view of the Chartered Company 
and its position has never varied. We have ap- 
proved of those merchant adventurers who, by fair 
agreement with native chiefs, have secured for them- 
selves the right of developing valuable tracts of 
territory. But we are not, and never have been, 
prepared to admit the right of these commercial 
speculators either to enter upon wars of aggression 
on native chiefs or to drag the Imperial Government 
into such wars. The Chartered Company may plead 
that it is only acting in self-defence, but that plea 
is still to be proved; and in any case it is for the 
Imperial Government, and not for a party of 
financiers in the City, or a company of adventurers 
in South Africa, to control the relations between the 
British Empire and its dependencies of every descrip- 
tion on the one hand, and aliens on the other. The 
Westminster Gazette will, we are sure, agree with us 
in thinking that a causeless war is the worst of 
crimes ; and perhaps, when it can rid itself of 
the glamour which Mr. Rhodes casts over so many 
persons, it may even be brought to admit that 
the Imperial Government is a better judge in the 
disputes between the Chartered Company and the 
chief from whom it secured its concession, than the 
Chartered Company itself can ever be. 


THERE is one other point upon which our opinion 
has never varied. That is, that if the forces of 
Great Britain are to be employed against Lobengula, 
the Chartered Company must disappear. We are 
not going to spend the blood or the treasure of 
Englishmen for the purpose of enriching a parcel of 
English and African speculators. If, unhappily, we 
have to fight, and to destroy Lobengula, it must be 
in the name of the Imperial Power, and the spoils of 
the conflict, such as they are, must fall to the Crown 
alone. We do not care to enter into any discussion 
here as to the financial condition of the Chartered 
Company. It is possible that it is in such a condition 
that war may be its last hope of avoiding ruin. But 
whether that be so or not, it is clearly the business 
of Great Britain, if she has to interfere in this 
struggle at all, to interfere, not in the interests of a 
private company, but in those of the nation as a 
whole. This opinion we have stated again and 
again, and we confess that we find it difficult to 
understand where the muddleheadedness our con- 
temporary attributes to us is to be found. 





WE suggested, in announcing the partial close 
of the coal strike four weeks ago, that a good deal 
of suffering might still be in prospect. Events since 
have fully justified our fears. There have been a few 
more secessions from the Coalowners’ Federation 
and more reopening of pits. In one case, Lord 
Vernon's, it is announced that the opening is in 
self-defence, as prior seceders are reaping the benefits 
of the continuance. The coalowners have offered 
at last to submit their books to the inspection of 
chartered accountants, one to be named by Mr. 
Pickard, M.P., and the rest by the mayors who 
recently proposed mediation. But Mr. Pickard 
will not accept the suggestion, and negotiations are 
again at a standstill. A joint conference seems in 
sight as we go to press; but it is as well not to be 
too hopeful as to its immediate results. The coal- 
owners who are still standing firm are probably 
better prepared to hold out now than they were 
in July. The distress among the men is terrible, 
and the relief funds can hardly increase much. 











eepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London ofa large amount in weekly wages, 








Prices have risen again, and the supply of London 
has threatened to fail almost entirely, and the 
public still—after three months of struggle—has 
not yet enough facts before it to permit of an 
unbiassed judgment as to the rights of the case. 


WE are glad to learn that a movement is on foot 
among London Liberals in view of next year’s School 
Board elections. It was never more necessary than 
it is now that the Liberal party of the Metropolis 
should unite in a determined attempt to put an end 
to the reign of the present majority on the London 
School Board. That majority has devoted all its 
energies to the double task of lowering the education 
afforded by the Board, and of importing sectarian 
bitterness into its training and methods of adminis- 
tration. Backed up by the overwhelming majority 
of the Church clergy, by the Tory press, and by all 
the enemies of national education, it has succeeded 
in inflicting an irreparable wrong upon the present 
generation of London children. That it has done 
this in the name of religion does not certainly lessen 
the evil. Every friend of a national system of edu- 
cation, as well as all advocates of religious liberty 
and equality, ought to combine with those who are 
leading the movement in favour of the election of a 
Liberal majority on the next School Board. 





Curist’s HospiraAL has this week been dispersed 
owing to an attack of the scarlet-fever epidemic. 
With some three thousand cases in the Metropolitan 
hospitals it is not surprising to find a school of six 
hundred boys showing some twenty cases. But a 
special cause is assigned for this outbreak in the 
unsanitary condition of a part of the school premises. 
It seems to be generally felt that the seat of the 
mischief will never be properly reached until the 
school-buildings are removed. This removal will 
probably not take place for three or four years, and 
meanwhile, temporary expedients will have to be 
employed ; but it is certainly unfortunate that when 
all kinds of causes are operating together to drive 
the governors into financial straits, they should be 
burdened with the cost of expensive alterations. 
The dispersion of the boys need give no ground for 
alarm, as every boy will be carefully inspected before 
being allowed to leave for his home, and it has been 
duly impressed upon parents that every precaution 
must be used in the oversight of their boys. 


THE conviction of the Phelans at Chester for 
systematic and atrocious cruelty to their two babies, 
coupled with Mr. Labouchere’s recent exposure of 
another professional flogger of girls, suggests some 
reflections as to the immense change in the treat- 
ment of children which is manifest from the most 
cursory reference to the literature bearing on child- 
hood. It is true that the cases above cited are ex- 
ceptional—the one exhibiting a delight in cruelty 
for its own sake, thinly veiled, as in Mrs. Montagu’s 
case, under the pretext of parental duty; the other 
the deliberate adoption of brutality asa trade. But 
instances might probably be quoted by the dozen 
from history—or, what is more important as an 
illustration of popular feeling, from literature— 
which if they were to occur to-day would draw 
at least a warning notice from the _ excel- 
lent society to whose persistence the Phelans 
owe their just punishment. One of the poems 
of Herondas—the “dramatic sketches” of the 
variety theatres of Alexandria under the Ptolemies 
—exhibits a mother taking her naughty boy to a 
schoolmaster and detailing his misdoings. Despite 
his vigorous protests and yells he is soundly cowhided 
at her request (it is amazing how much amusement 
has always been obtainable in literature from the 
beating of small boys). “ Give him ten more,” says 
his mother at last. “ Why,” answers the operator, 
“he has many more stripes than a snake, as it is,” 
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Yet the Greeks, in all ages, were a genial, kindly, 
domestic people, whom the existence of slavery 
ought to have made as sensitive to the application 
of the rod to their own sons as the “Southern 
chivalry ” were before the War of Secession. 


In modern times, no doubt, a too literal interpre- 
tation of the advice of Solomon has had much to do 
with hardening the conscience of parents and 
guardians in the matter. A good instance may be 
cited from Mrs. Sherwood’s “ Fairchild Family ”’—a 
book popular in many an Evangelical household 
during the middle third of this century, and written 
asa religious story for children. There Henry, the 
only son (aged seven), begins the Latin Grammar 
under his father’s tuition. With remarkable fore- 
thought he stubbornly declines to learn his lesson, 
because, though the first pages are easy enough, 
he looks at the syntax and is sure he will never 
be able to learn that, Hereupon he is whipped 
periodically and kept for three days in solitary 
confinement on bread and water until his self-will 
is broken down. The religious observances with 
which the process is accompanied are at least more 
sincere than that “reading of the chapter in the 
Bible” which is one of the most nauseous items in 
the procedure of Mr. Labouchere’s girl - flogger. 
When public opinion in the upper classes began to 
disapprove the corporal punishment of girls, we do 
not know; but even so excellent a person as Lady 
Jane Grey at the age of fifteen complained to Roger 
Ascham that whenever she was in presence of either 
father or mother [ whatever she did], she had to do it 
“even so perfectly as God made the world,” or else 
she had to suffer “pinches, nips, bobs,” and other ways 
of torment which she would not name for the honour 
she bore her parents. 





THE Russian officers have departed from 
ABROAD. Paris happy, but exhausted, to meet 
with greetings of smaller scale but equal 
intensity in the various provincial towns of France. 
Their reception in Paris has come to an end amid 
unexampled splendour and unparalleled enthusiasm, 
and has been diversified—fortunately, but unex- 
pectedly—by the introduction of just that note of 
sombreness which was needed to give variety, con- 
trast, and dignity to the artistic effect of the whole. 
Nothing could have been more impressive amid the 
brightness and gaiety of the series of festivities than 
the solemn episode of Sunday last. The ceremony 
was admirable in every way—in the dignity of the 
pageant, in the unwonted self-restraint of the 
Parisian populace, in the excellent tact with which 
the Premier extolled the honesty, the simplicity, the 
devotion to his duty and his country of the dead 
man, while veiling those unhappier features of his 
public career which might even at his funeral have 
raised some bitter feelings in the minds of supporters 
of the Republic. The scene at the funeral of Marshal 
MacMahon has at least suggested a moral basis—in 
loyalty to country and Sovereign—for the alliance 
and the sympathy between peoples otherwise so 
unlike as those of Russia and France. 


MEANWHILE, the scene of the exchange of cour- 
tesies between the representatives of the navies of 
England and Italy has been transferred from Taranto 
to Spezia. Our sailors have assuredly had no occasion 
to question the cordiality of the reception; and it is 
satisfactory to see that the proceedings have been 
entirely denuded of that significance which the atti- 
tude of a portion of the Continental Press—and, it 
must be added, of some high personages in Italy 
and Germany—had been only too well calculated to 
suggest. Even the semi-official organ of the Italian 
Ministry, after maintaining till the end of last 
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week, in spite of all official denials, that the 
King and the Prince of Naples would visit the 
fleet at Spezia, has now been constrained to 
accept the contrary. It is noticed again, and 
by some Italian Chauvinists deplored, that the 
Italian Premier’s “ programme speech” at Dronero 
on Wednesday week contained no syllable of 
reference to the English fleet; and the visit is in- 
terpreted on the Continent, especially in France, 
precisely as we should desire—as a mere testimony 
of the goodwill existing between the English and 
Italian nations, and manifested throughout the 
history of the Italian kingdom—a goodwill which 
stands wholly apart from the expensive blunders 
and ruinous “megalomania” of successive Italian 
Governments, and signifies absolutely nothing as to 
the precise share to be taken by this country in 
future complications in Europe. Unfortunately the 
students of la haute politique on the Continent are 
so numerous, so inventive, and often so fatuous that 
they are only too ready to find an international 
significance in events which are wholly destitute of 
it in fact. 





WE wish we could say the same of a third fra- 
ternisation—that of the Italian and Austrian 
squadrons, which is said to be impending at Genoa. 
But it is even reported that an Italian squadron is 
to pay a visit to the Austrian navy at Pola in 
Dalmatia. Fiume is not to be visited because of the 
ancient enmity between Italians and Croats (the 
latter, be it remembered, were often an important 
part of the garrison of Venetia): nor Trieste, be- 
cause of the awkward complications that might be 
created by the patriots of “unredeemed Italy.” 
Here, in fact, is the weakest of the many points of 
the Triple Alliance. 





THE speech of the Italian Premier at Dronero, on 
which we commented last week, has assuredly not 
improved the financial situation. Italian rente 
speedily fell, though not very greatly, in Paris and 
Berlin, and have since fallen more heavily, especially 
in London. The Premier is attacked on the one side 
by the ultra-military party because he will not spend 
enough on the army, and by the ultra-patriots 
because he has not made capital out of the visit to 
our fleet; and, on the other by Signor di Rudini and 
Signor Branca—both ex-Ministers—because he will 
not admit that the Army Estimates are capable 
of further reduction. Prophecies are freely made 
that there will soon be another shuffle of Ministers, 
from which a Zanardelli Cabinet more or less 
under the influence of Signor Crispi will result. But 
the Chambers only reassemble on November 23rd, 
and meanwhile a serious crisis is impending in Sicily. 
“ Strategic points” have been occupied by troops as 
a preparation for the formal dissolution of the 
revolutionary associations—the “ Fasci dei Lavora- 
tori’. — which are estimated to contain 300,000 
members. It is said, too, that the command of the 
troops is to be given to General Baldissera, who 
earned an unenviable notoriety in connection with 
the atrocities by which it was deemed necessary 
three years ago to govern the “ Erythrean colony,” 
and whose appearance in Sicily to carry out a policy 
of coercion may easily create a state of things with 
which the Government will hardly be able to cope. 





AFTER all, the announcement telegraphed from 
Vienna last Friday of the abandonment of Count 
Taaffe’s Reform Bill was at least premature. 
Violently opposed though it is by the three great 
parties, he has declared that he intends to stand by 
it in view of the dangers inevitable with a large 
unenfranchised population. It remains to be seen 
how far the present machinery of the Dual Monarchy 
will stand the unwonted strain. We need only refer 
to the striking commentary on his action from the 
Czech point of view, which is printed elsewhere, to 
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show that the party of centralisation and the status 
quo have some reason for their apprehensions. 





Tue German Emperor's speech this week, at 
Dresden,at the military jubilee of the King of Saxony, 
contains nothing specially noticeable. One cannot 
help suspecting, however, that his utterances just 
now are prompted in part by the desire of combating 
that Particularism which has been so conspicuous in 
South Germany, especially of late. It looks, however, 
as if Germany might find a new bond of union in 
Socialism. In the Parliamentary election in Saxony 
last week the Socialist candidates held all their 
seats and gained two. It is true that they are 
only 13 in a House of 82, but then the suffrage is 
restricted and the form of election very unfavour- 
able to the artisan classes. The Socialist Congress 
at Cologne this week may well congratulate the party 
on its progress. In Baden, too, the Socialists gain a 
seat, while the Liberals there, as elsewhere, have 
suffered from the recent split. In Prussia the 
General Election promises ill for the German 
Liberals. A bitter feud has long raged between 
Herr Richter’s orthodox party and the Secessionist 
Union; the latter, it is true, have had the worst of 
it, but it is hardly likely that the suggested alliance 
against the forces of reaction between these two 
sections and the National Liberals will be carried out. 





At the end of last week a leading newspaper of 
Christiania published a statement in English, four 
columns in length, of the Norwegian case in the dis- 
pute with Sweden. Temperately enough, it lays 
stress on the essential separateness of the two king- 
doms, maintaining that the control of foreign affairs 
by Sweden is in fact a usurpation dating only since 
1885. It indicates, moreover, that the question may 
narrow itself down to this: Shall there be a joint 
Foreign Minister—either Swede or Norwegian, ac- 
cording to circumstances—as proposed in Sweden, or 
a joint Council for Foreign Affairs, as demanded in 
Norway? And it repudiates with remarkable fervour 
the imputation that Norway seeks to curry favour 
with Russia by offering her an outlet to the Atlantic. 


From South America there is little to report. 
The revolution in Brazil drags on in desultory 
fashion at Rio de Janeiro and in Rio Grande do Sul, 
but no definite solution seems near. The popula- 
tion of the capital is said to be much exasperated 
against the insurgents. The postponement of the 
elections for two months may avert some blood- 
shed, but can only prolong the crisis. The American 
Admiral has been superseded, properly enough, for 
impartially saluting both sides—a_ proceeding 
which is probably more correct in fact than in 
international law. In Argentina there is an 
improvement—so much so, that certain “ indus- 
trial firms” have actually demanded that measures 
shall be taken by the Government to stop the 
fall of the gold premium, which, it may be 
noted, is almost normally about twice as high 
in Argentina as it was in New York in the 
darkest days of the War of Secession. It is known 
that the depreciation of the currency among the 
people generally is not nearly so great as in the 
business circles of Buenos Ayres, and it is probable 
that these firms, buying labour and material in paper 
(at popular rates) and selling in gold, have excellent 
reason to complain if the premium on gold declines. 
Still, the complaint is odd, and, from the point of 
view of the foreign investor, a welcome sign of return- 
ing dividends. 

THE pocket edition of Thackeray's 

LITERATURE, works which is promised by his old 

SCIENCE, etc. publishers, Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co., 

will be welcome to many a man who 
has grown tired of referring to his favourite novelist 








in an édition de luxe or some even less cumbrous 
form. What we would particularly like to see 
would be a handy edition of the Poems and Ballads 
of the author of “ Vanity Fair.” Thackeray as a 
novelist is still acknowledged (though grudgingly) 
by the superior lights of the new generation; but 
Thackeray as a poet seems to be known to them as 
little as Clough himself is. Yet there are lines of 
Thackeray's which deserve to live, and whole poems 
that we would not willingly exchange for all the 
effusions, now mystical and now brutal, of the 
modern school of décadents. 





AmonG the most recent advances in methods of 
illumination, that which is now being successfully 
worked for increasing very considerably the illuminat- 
ing power of coal-gas, is the most important. Mr. 
E. Tatham, about three years ago, seems to have 
originated the idea on which this method is based, 
he having proposed to add a quantity of pure oxygen 
to warm, heavy oil-gas. Dr. L. T. Thorne, in the 
same year, after a series of experiments, was led to 
the conclusion that rich oxy-oil gas per se was more 
effective as an illuminant than ordinary coal-gas, 
but that it would be better to use it to enhance the 
lower illuminating power of ordinary coal-gas. With 
such prospects of better illumination, works have 
been erected and the gas made in large quantities, 
the results attained being highly satisfactory. The 
admission of about six per cent. of oxy-oil gas has 
increased the illuminating power by an equivalent 
of five and a half candles, which will, no doubt, be 
exceeded when the plant is completed, the proper 
coal used, and the whole has been in working order 
a little time. A marked increase in the stability of 
the gas is also remarked, while the cost as yet 
estimated will amount to an increase at most of a 
fraction over a farthing more than the general price. 





THE MAHARAJAH DHULEEP SINGH, 
the heir of a long line of Sikh princes, 
was long a conspicuous figure in Eng- 
lish society as a “king in exile” who had frankly 
accepted his position and done his best to adopt the 
life of a great English nobleman. His game preserv- 
ing and his battues of pheasants were the wonder of 
East Anglia. He often entertained Royalty ; he was 
a conspicuous figure at Court functions ; and, but for 
his extravagance, might have continued the pleasant, 
if ineffective, life which circumstances had made 
him accept. Want of money, however, drove him 
first to demonstrations against the Indian Govern- 
ment, then into unsuccessful intrigue with Russia, 
and finally into exile and comparative obscurity in 
Paris. The Most Rev. Dr. Knox, Archbishop of 
Armagh and Anglican Primate of All Ireland, was 
an excellent pastor and an admirable chairman and or- 
ganiser, and, unlike some Bishops, even outside Estab- 
lishments, never forgot either the rights of the laity or 
the duties of Christian fellowship. Lord Vivian, H.M. 
Ambassador to Italy, had done good service to 
England and mankind—especially in connection 
with the suppression of the slave trade—and was a 
distinguished and popular, if not exactly a brilliant, 
diplomatist. M. Lenoel, Senator for the Manche, 
had had his public career interrupted by the coup 
d'état, and had only resumed it in 1870. He had 
published some works on the confines of juris- 
prudence and politics, and initiated some philan- 
thropic legislation for the protection of children. 
Professor Philip Schaff, a Swiss by extraction, was 
perhaps better known in America than in England 
as a voluminous and important theological writer 
and editor; he was an earnest promoter of the 
Evangelical Alliance. To Father Morris we refer 
elsewhere. Mr. James Hill had twice contested 
London constituencies, and was the accepted Liberal 
candidate for North Islington. 
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THE FUTURE OF HOME RULE. 





HAT it would be a mistake in tactics from every 
point of view, but especially from the point of 
view of Home Rule itself, to waste next session firing 
off blank cartridge over another Home Rule Bill for 
the amusement of the Lords and the Opposition, 
seems to us so obvious that it is unnecessary to argue 
about it. We feel sure it is obvious even to Mr. 
Redmond, though he, tempted into those short-sighted 
obliquities of assertion which prove so dangerous a 
lure to the unguarded politician, has been trying to 
make some party capital out of the announcement 
that the Bill is not to be reintroduced. At the 
same time, it is only natural that that announcement 
should have given rise to a certain amount of dis- 
quiet in Irish opinion. The need for Home Rule 
being a reality in Ireland and not a sham, the longer 
the Great Remedy is postponed, the harder it becomes 
for the patient to hold out, the severer grows the 
trial upon her morale and upon her strength. It is 
essential for British Liberals, now that we are on the 
eve of a British session, to give due weight to this 
fact; and it is essential for Irish Nationalists to 
realise their position between this fact on the one 
hand, and their relations to the Liberal party on the 
other. 

Politics is a practical science, and the vital 
or hinging fact which the practical politician will 
seize on in the present situation is that, so far as 
their immediate plans of action are concerned, 
Liberals and Nationalists have a common objective. 
That objective is a decisive Liberal and Home Rule 
majority at the next election. Home Rule is the 
foremost measure on the present Liberal programme, 
and one of the cardinal propositions of the Liberal 
position is that, until that measure is carried, 
Parliament will not be thoroughly free to undertake 
the greater works of British legislation for which the 
time is ripe. English Liberals, therefore, are as 
anxious as [rishmen can be to make Home Rule law 
as quickly as possible; and the main practical 

uestion to exercise the brains of both parties is, 
ew is the decisive Liberal and Home Rule majority 
at the next election best to be obtained? This is so 
self-evident to those who understand politics, that it 
does not need to be demonstrated. It is not given to 
everybody, however, even every politician, to under- 
stand politics. There are probably Liberals here 
and there who do not quite grasp the fact 
that Home Rule is now so vital a part of 
Liberalism, that its being “shelved,” discredited, or 
destroyed by any means would mean the defeat 
of the Liberal party itself; and, on the other hand, 
there are evidently Nationalists who do not quite 
realise that the defeat of the Liberal party would 
mean the ruin of the Home Rule cause for the 
present generation. Both sorts of politicians con- 
stitute so small a minority of their respective parties 
as to be, generally speaking, a neglectable quantity. 
But one of the less obvious peculiarities of the 
present situation which careful observers of the 
ground will perceive is this—that it would be 
possible for Irish members to pursue a course of 
action which, by working on men’s tempers, would 
tend to reinforce the class of Liberals to which we 
allude; and it would be possible for Liberals, by 
taking too narrow or unsympathetic a view of the 
difficulties of their allies, to reinforce the camp of the 
intransigeant Nationalists. The great bulk of Liberals 
and Nationalists are too sound, both in the head and 
the heart, to be affected in this way; but this inter- 
play of the respective minor sections is an extremely 
interesting thing, and, at a given point, it might be- 
come important. We propose, therefore, to subject 
it to a little frank examination. 





Let us first consider Mr. Redmond. Mr. Redmond 
has been going about for the past few weeks de- 
nouncing the Liberal party for what he calls “ hang- 
ing up”’ Home Rule, and calling on the Government 
to reintroduce the Bill next session or else to dissolve 
Parliament at once: that is to say, echoing exactly 
the cry of the Unionists. He endeavours to make 
some collateral capital out of the position of the 
evicted tenants and the demand for amnesty, and he 
threatens that he and his eight colleagues will not 
help the Government with their British measures 
during the coming session. They will come over 
for critical divisions on the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, he explained at Waterford, but only because 
that is a measure which affects Irish as well as 
British working-men; which is, to say the least of 
it, pushing the doctrine of particularist selfishness to a 
nice point. Now we confess we view these tactics of 
Mr. Redmond more in sorrow than in anger; for we 
do not take his utterances over-seriously for one 
thing, and for another, it is no part of any thinking 
Liberal’s desire to see Irish political leaders dis- 
crediting themselves. We remember a pregnant 
saying of Mr. Parnell’s in one of his speeches on the 
first Home Rule Bill—* We cannot spare a single 
Irishman.” To tell the truth, Ireland, after her 
generations of misrule, is too poor in her supply of 
possible statesmen to afford to lose any of them on 
the eve of her great experiment in self-govern- 
ment. We had much rather see Mr. Redmond 
grow in reputation and in the sense of responsibility 
—save himself, as it were, for College Green, where 
the Irish democracy, like every other, under its various: 
groups and parties, must work out its own salvation 
—than see him involving himself now in the 
consequences of folly. His present following includes 
a radix of the national sentiment—there is no wisdom 
in ignoring the fact—a radix which in perverted’ 
growth can throw out shoots both mischievous and 
tenacious, but which, healthily nurtured, can be pro- 
ductive of good. It is here his chief responsibility - 
comes in; let him beware how he tills that vine. 
But not to go beyond the immediate situation, it is- 
right to point out to Mr. Redmond that if he- 
were supported by any large proportion of the Irish 
people—as happily he is not—in the course of 
action which he is at present threatening, he would 
be on the straight road to earning that sort of place 
in the history of his country which is occupied in 
the story of Ephesus by the man who burned down 
the national temple. Mr. Redmond, however, is 
more likely to lose than to gain supporters by such 
a course. We will not do the Irish people the in-. 
justice of supposing that they could have anything. 
but resentment for the preposterous, the ridiculous 
suggestion that after an eight months’ session devoted” 
to Home Rule they would begrudge their allies the 
democracy of these countries, who for seven years | 
have been waiting in the wilderness, as much as 
a bite at British legislation. The Irish are, above 
all things, a people of chivalrous and grateful 
sentiment, and the politician who would dream of 
persuading them to transform themselves into churls 
would dream against the laws of nature. The 
stupidity of the suggestion, however, as a mere 
matter of tactics, is more to the point than its 
churlishness ; for stupidity is a commoner thing 
than want of right feeling, and it is possible some 
people in Ireland might think they know better how 
the campaign in this country should be fought with 
a view of reaching our common objective than the 
men on the spot themselves. As to that, the 
most elementary politician may learn something 
from the manceuvres of the enemy. The avowed 
aim of the Opposition at this moment, and since the 
Parliament began, is, by obstruction and every device in 
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their power, to prevent the Government getting any 
credit with the country for British legislation. The 
aim of the Government has naturally been precisely 
the opposite ; and it is agreeable to be able to quote 
here so high a testimonial to their sagacity as 
that which we find in the new number of the Quar- 
terly Review which is just to hand. “The Lords,” 
says the Quarterly, “ will (to put it plainly) be placed 
in the dilemma of either having to pass Bills whose 
enactment would strengthen the hold of the Liberal 
party on the constituencies at the next election, or 
of throwing out these Bills and thereby causing 
their rejection of the Home Rule Bill to be attri- 
buted not to any conscientious disapproval of the 
particular measure, but to a general dislike of all 
popular reforms. The tactics adopted by Mr. Glad- 
stone may be, and are, disingenuous, but they are 
certainly not wanting in ingenuity.” The disin- 
genuousness we deny, for the tactics are as open as 
the day; but we see no reason for not taking pride 
in the fact that they are well worthy of the ingenuity 
of the Old Parliamentary Hand. When Irish 
Nationalists find themselves in the position not only 
of censuring Mr. Gladstone for the way he has 
chosen to conduct his battle, but of recommending 
him instead the identical plan of campaign which 
the enemies of Home Rule want to force upon him, 
the fact, if they are capable men, ought to give them 
pause. 

Having said this much, let us now express the 
conviction that it is vain to expect that during the 
next twelve or fourteen months the [rish question 
will not, as Mr. Gladstone put it at Hdinburgh, re- 
appear above the waves, that no matter how loyally 
the Irish members support our programme of British 
legislation, the Irish spectre, to use an image of Mr. 
Morley’s, will not stalk now and then down the floor 
of the House. Even if the Irish members would, 
they could not produce a specious appearance of 
contentment in a country whose causes of discontent 
the Lords have just added to in the most emphatic 
way, and whose national hopes are still bidden to 
hang upon the uneasy hazards of the future. If 
they could, and if they came over to the House of 
Commons and spent a year or more walking through 
the lobbies at the tail of an English party without 
manifesting a sign of the Irish difficulty behind 
them, the irresistible conclusion would surely be that 
the demand for Home Rule was an unreal one, 
the creation of politicians for their own ends, a thing 
to yield to the manceuvrings of lobby tactics, and 
of so tenuous and insubstantial a character that 
it would not be worth the while of Englishmen 
to undertake a mighty constitutional reform 
for the sake of meeting it. Let us not deceive 
ourselves, the Irish difficulty is deeper seated than 
that, and we must be prepared to hear something of 
it even during the British Session. While she waits 
the disease of which self-government has been recog- 
nised as the only cure grows further into Ireland’s 
vitals; her population is ebbing away; though Mr. 
Morley may be in Dublin Castle, a white-robed angel 
promising peace, there is still beneath him, as his 
only instrument, the only eyes and ears and hands 
through which he can work, the same sinister system 
which defeated the best intentions of the Drum- 
monds, the Forsters, and the Spencers before him ; 
the evicted tenants are still upon the roadside ; from 
certain districts of the West come ominous rumours 
of the likelihood of their numbers being increased 
by a fresh evietion campaign—under the régime of 
Mr. Morley !—during the winter. Napoleon said 
that people grow old soon on fields of battle. A 
weak, a sick nation, with an old mischief in its 
blood, in a long battle in which hope is re- 
peatedly being deferred, in which it is repeatedly 





being told to stand fire and not return it, 
grows older perhaps, but does not grow healthier 
or more patient. Let us strive to understand 
this. The feeling behind him which Mr. Redmond 
gives voice to in his peculiar way exists in no 
less degree behind the larger and more responsible 
body of the Irish members. Mr. Justin McCarthy 
has just issued a manifesto making a fresh appeal 
to the Irish people for funds for the evicted 
tenants, urging patience upon these sufferers anew, 
and reiterating the demand for legislation on their 
behalf. Next Sunday a meeting in support of this 
demand is to be addressed at Mallow by Mr. Dillon, 
Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Davitt. The strain which these 
gentlemen are enduring themselves, and which they 
are called on to put upon their people, is intense. Itis 
another—indeed, the severest—proof of that loyalty to 
the Liberal party for which we already owe them grate- 
ful recognition ; and our duty is to strive and under- 
stand that strain, and instead of increasing it by any 
harsh or shallow views of the situation, to do what 
we can to alleviate it. We feel some regret that 
Mr. Asquith in his speeches in Scotland omitted any 
reference to the Evicted Tenants Bill which the 
Government have promised to introduce next year. 
That is hardly to show that fine sympathetic insight 
into a complex situation which, as he remarked 
himself last week, is one of the signs of a statesman. 
The coming twelve months must eminently be a 
period of give and take, in which the allies on both 
sides must recognise that an alliance is an alliance, 
and that it involves the recognition of reciprocal 
duties and reciprocal rights. 





THE SALISBURY MYTH. 





‘yRINCE BISMARCK, who is an astute, if cynical, 
student of human nature, remarked during the 
Congress of Berlin that Lord Salisbury was “a lath 
painted to look like iron.” The observation is as 
true as it is witty. Yet Lord Salisbury is generally 
regarded as a man of iron will and inflexible pur- 
pose; a man of decided opinions, with the courage 
of his convictions. Some, indeed, may think that 
his opinions are wrong on a good many subjects; 
but the prevalent impression is that he is a states- 
man who will neither be cajoled nor intimidated out 
of the path which he believes to be politically right. 
By his own party he is regarded as an ideal Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. They assure us, with unwearied 
iteration, that the influence of England rises abroad 
the moment Lord Salisbury resumes the seals of the 
Foreign Office, and falls below zero when he retires. 
The accession of Mr. Gladstone to office, on the 
other hand—so the spokesmen of the Tory party tell 
us—is a signal to every Power in the world, great 
and petty, to despise, insult, and rob us. In domestic 
affairs, perhaps, Lord Salisbury is not regarded by 
his own party with quite the same confidence with 
which he inspires them in the management of 
foreign affairs. But they regard him in that field 
also as a stable politician, who, having once put his 
foot down, may be depended on to keep it there. 
Such we believe to be, in brief, the Tory view of 
Lord Salisbury in his dual character of Premier and 
Foreign Minister—an innovation, by the way, which, 
if not strictly opposed to the letter, is certainly 
opposed to the spirit of the Constitution. For the 
traditional view and established custom in England 
since the system of Cabinet Government began, is 
that the Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary should 
ordinarily have the control of foreign affairs, the one 
being a check on the other. But this check is 
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abolished when the two offices are combined in one 
person. It is one of the many illustrations which 
the Tory party so often give us of their contempt for 
Conservative traditions and precedents when it suits 
them to discard them. It is also an illustration of 
their hypocrisy in declaiming against the dangers of 
a one-man power. A Prime Minister who is at the 
same time Foreign Secretary, and has also the solid 
vote of the House of Lords in his keeping, is truly in 
possession of a despotic power which might in an 
emergency become a serious danger. 

But let us examine the estimate which his 
political friends have formed of Lord Salisbury as a 
statesman, and let us begin with his record at the 
Foreign Office. We may, in fact, begin a little 
earlier. Itis evident from published facts that in the 
earlier stages of the controversy on the Hastern 
Question in 1876-1880, Lord Salisbury’s sympathies 
were on the side of which Mr. Gladstone was the 
great champion in this country. We all remember 
the ironical speech in which he recommended the 
Jingo panic-mongers to study large maps. And when 
he was sent as British Plenipotentiary to Constanti- 
nople, he received the benediction of the great 
Liberal Conference at St. James’s Hall. The instruc- 
tions which he carried with him, too—probably drawn 
up by himself—were admirable, and would have been 
cheerfully countersigned by Mr. Gladstone. His 
attitude at Constantinople also commanded the 
approval of the Liberal party in this country, while 
it naturally incurred the active, not tosay malignant, 
hostility of the Jingo party. The Conference came 
to nothing, owing to the obstinacy of the Porte, 
encouraged—as the Grand Vizier and Foreign 
Minister of the Sultan afterwards declared publicly 
—by the underhand promises of Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Derby. Lord Salisbury’s return to Eng- 
land was signalised by a great debate in the House 
of Lords. In that debate Lord Salisbury vindicated 
the conduct of Russia. He declared that the Tsar 
was most adverse to war, and was, indeed, possessed 
with “a tormenting love of peace.’ Nor did he 
hesitate to add that the mobilised army of Russia 
was “the motive power of the Constantinople Con- 
ference ’’—the only force, that is, which the Pieni- 
potentiaries of the great Powers had at their disposal 
to bring pressure to bear upon Turkey. But Turkey 
rushed on her fate. Encouraged by the sinister 
influences already referred to, she rejected every 
effort of her friends to prevent a war in which, 
single-handed, she was certain to be worsted. War 
broke out, and Turkey was beaten. Meanwhile, 
Lord Derby left Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, 
and Lord Salisbury succeeded him. The friends of 
the Christian provinces of Turkey hailed his advent 
to the Foreign Office as a good omen; but he 
speedily undeceived them. He signalised his entry 
into the Foreign Office by a circular dispatch, in which 
he denounced Russian aggression in strong language, 
and virtually cast upon the Tsar and his Government 
that very responsibility for the war and its conse- 
quences which he had previously cast upon the Sultan 
and his advisers; and Russia was menaced with dire 
calamities if she did not disgorge so much of her 
conquest as Lord Salisbury and his chief disapproved 
of. We all know the sequel. Beati possidentes. 
Russia was in possession and was resolved to remain 
in possession till Lord Salisbury withdrew his 
demands and menaces. Meanwhile she declined 
to have anything to do with the proposal of a 
Congress at Berlin. Finding Russia inflexible, Lord 
Salisbury became flexible, and the secret Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff Memorandum was the result—a docu- 
ment in which Lord Salisbury surrendered to Russia 
privately all that he had demanded so bravely openly. 
Thanks to the geod memory and venality of a super- 





numerary clerk in the Foreign Office, this secret 
surrender became public property. Then came the 
Berlin Congress, with its “peace with honour” 
bravado. ‘The “peace with honour” meant the 
deliverance of a considerable population of Christians 
back again to the bondage of Turkish rule. It 
meant also the division of Bulgaria—the crowning 
triumph, we were assured, of the diplomatic skill and 
courage of Lord Beaconsfield and his Foreign 
Secretary. But the Bulgarians, by-and-by, took 
their destiny into their own hands, and decreed the 
political union of their severed principality in direct 
violation of the Treaty of Berlin; and Lord Salisbury 
was the first to applaud this effacement of the 
cardinal article of his recent diplomacy. In 
Afghanistan, in Egypt, in Africa, it has been the 
same: strong words and feeble performances. He 
denounced the internationalisation of the Suez Canal 
when Mr. Gladstone’s Government proposed it. He 
came into office and proposed it himself. He stipu- 
latedin the Berlin Treaty that certain territories should 
be given up by Turkey to Greece and Montenegro, 
and he shrank from doing anything to enforce the 
decision of the Congress when Turkey set it insolently 
at defiance. He left to Mr. Gladstone the task and 
the credit of carrying out his own policy when that 
policy was on the side of justice and the observance 
of treaties. It is generally allowed that in the 
division of spheres of influence in Africa, Germany 
got the better of Lord Salisbury ; and if Heligoland 
had been surrendered by a Liberal Government, Lord 
Salisbury would have been the first to denounce the 
surrender. The Tories thus enjoy a singular ad- 
vantage in their foreign policy. When they are in 
Opposition, they harass and oppose by every avail- 
able means the foreign policy of the Liberal Govern- 
ment. When they are in office, they carry out with 
cynical complacency the policy which they had 
denounced in Opposition, and receive the support 
of the Liberals. Where, then, is the record of 
Lord Salisbury’s spirited and successful foreign 
policy? In so far as it has been successful, 
it has been the policy of the Liberals. In so 
far as it has been his own, it has not been suc- 
cessful. He retreated before Russia in the Secret 
Memorandum with Count Schouvaloff. He retreated 
before Turkey when she refused to cede the terri- 
tories for which he had stipulated in the Congress of 
Berlin. He retreated before Russia again when he 
came into office in 1885 and found himself face to 
face with the sphere of delimitation between Russia 
and Afghanistan, which he had denounced in in- 
sulting language not long before. And the union 
of divided Bulgaria is a standing monument to his 
lack of courage or sagacity in the Congress of 
Berlin. 

The limits of space will not allow us to examine 
his domestic policy in detail; but a few typical 
specimens will suffice. When Mr. Parnell pleaded 
for a revision of rents in September, 1886, with the 
support of the Liberal party, Lord Salisbury met the 
proposal with a peremptory refusal, on the ground of 
eternal and immutable morality. Next year his 
Government proposed and carried what he had 
previously denounced as a flagrant violation of the 
moral law. In 1885 he made little of boycotting, 
and declared that it was a species of social excom- 
munication with which legislation could not deal. 
Within eighteen months his Government passed a 
Coercion Act in which boycotting was made severely 
penal. He now exhausts his vocabulary of vitupera- 
tion in his denunciation of Home Rule. In his 
speech at Newport in 1885 he saluted Mr. Parnell 
as “the Irish Chief,’’ and expressed a “ wish” that 
public opinion in Great Britain were ripe for a policy 
of Home Rule for Ireland on the lines of the Austro- 
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Hungarian Constitution; and when he took office 
his Irish Viceroy, with his sanction, had a private 
interview with Mr. Parnell with a view to legis- 
lation which would satisfy, according to Lord 
Carnarvon’s own version of the interview, “the 
national aspirations of Ireland.” Now we have 
these same Irish denounced by Lord Salisbury as 
the eternal and irreconcilable enemies of England. 
So enamoured indeed has he become of his own wild 
rhetoric that he includes among these eternal 
enemies “the fringe of Celts”’ who inhabit Great 
Britain—the Welsh, Cornish, and Scotch High- 
landers, we presume. Where is the statesmanship, 
where the common-sense, of such irrational stuff as 
this? But it is a serious matter, because it is just 
your man of big swelling words and feeble nerve 
who may in a moment of panic or caprice fling on 
the table of the House of Commons a proposal that 
may shake the security of the Empire. If Lord 
Salisbury should chance to get a bare majority at 
the next General Election it is probable that we 
should have a repetition of the manceuvres of 1867 
on the Reform question—a Home Rule Bill far 
more extreme than that of Mr. Gladstone. That 
apparently is Mr. John Redmond’s opinion. 








FILIBUSTERING AND EMPIRE, 





HERE is nothing in what has happened during 
the week in development of the Matabeleland 
crisis for which we need have been unprepared. We 
are experiencing some of the advantages of that 
method of delegating Imperial responsibilities to 
speculative limited liability companies which the 
late Government favoured to such an extent during 
its term of office. For the time being, our honour as 
a civilised nation, our choice for peace or war, our 
discretion as to the obligations of our taxpayers’ 
pockets, are in the hands of a knot of desperate 
financial adventurers, who have chosen to invade the 
country of a friendly people as a device for escaping 
from the bankruptcy court. What we may be com- 
mitted to we do not know. At the present moment 
we are in the position of waiting for news either 
of a victorious massacre in which the British 
name will be championed by Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s 
freebooters, or of a disaster in which the British 
name will be so involved as to require an Im- 
perial war to reassert its prestige. We shall have 
no control over the matter until after the event. 
After the event, yes—our authority will come in then, 
and then we must have no half-measures in exercising 
it. From the beginning of this troublewe have pointed 
out here three things: that the British South Africa 
Company was seeking this war itself; that neverthe- 
less, owing to the unfortunate conditions of govern- 
ment by chartered companies, the Colonial Office could 
not prevent it if Mr. Rhodes chose to go on; but that 
at a certain subsequent stage it would be in the 
power of the Imperial Government to interfere and 
interfere to some purpose. We do not yet know as 
we write whether Imperial troops will be called for 
to complete the subjugation of Lobengula, a step 
which would render the forfeit of the Company’s 
charter absolute in Mashonaland itself. The 
presence of the Bechuanaland police, and of 
those volunteers whom Sir Henry Loch has 
allowed to be drafted from British regiments, 
might be held as practically proving a requisi- 
tion for Imperial assistance: that is a matter 
which must be cleared up when Parliament meets. 
But, however this may be, the nature of the British 
South Africa Company’s position in Matabeleland is 
in no obscurity. It is there not as a defender of its 





own territory, but as an invader of another’s. It 
possesses no charter at all with regard to Matabele- 
land, and it will be for the Imperial Government to 
see that it does not get one. It will be for the 
Government to see that the invaded country is not 
divided up as “loot,” as the “fruits of victory,” 
between the British South Africa Company and its 
merry men; and that Lobengula (if he survives the 
invasion) and his people are not robbed of their 
country in the name of England, in a fashion which 
would be a disgrace not to England merely, but to 
the white race. If we cannot entirely stop the 
chartered company system in this instance, we can 
at least prevent its spreading out into “fresh fields 
and pastures new.” 

As we have said before more than once, we take 
no hypocritical or narrow view of the problems of 
Colonial expansion. The white race must expand, 
and it is the fate of inferior aboriginal races either 
to come under its yoke or to retreat before it. 
But there are various ways in which civilised 
governments can concern themselves in this process, 
and unquestionably the worst of all ways is by 
delegating their responsibilities to speculative 
chartered companies. If a government chooses 
to colonise, to annex and assume protectorates, 
we have at least the guarantee that its agents 
are responsible to a great authority, that the govern- 
ment is responsible to the nation, and the nation 
itself to the comity of civilised Powers. In some 
rough way we can be certain that in its dealings 
with inferior tribes the laws of necessity will be 
tempered by the laws of justice and humanity. But 
it has been found in practice that within its own 
dominions a chartered company in all matters 
save dividends is seems to nobody. We 
delegate to a group of commercial speculators 
the most sacred and tremendous powers of govern- 
ment, the power of life and death, of peace and 
war, of the organisation and rule of society, and, 
save when they get themselves into trouble and com- 
promise the national name, we practically leave them 
to themselves. Such a device was tolerable enough 
in a less developed age, but it is a barbarous 
anachronism now. It was tolerable, too, because 
the older chartered companies were, as a rule, bond 
jide trading concerns, with a genuine interest in 
developing their territory. The modern type may be 
the shadiest bubble project of the company-pro- 
moter; it may be, like the British South Africa 
Company, a mere gold-hunting speculation, whose 
distinct interest it is to discourage regular settle- 
ment. Such a corporation does not establish a free 
colony, but a jealous and unwholesome monopoly. 
That parity of laws and institutions which Burke 
used to say formed the true bond between the Mother 
Country and her Colonies has no existence in the case 
of the chartered company. Mr. Rhodes has formed not 
a community enjoying the spirit of British constitu- 
tional freedom, but a sort of Russian autocracy. Mr. 
Rhodes himself is a species of Czar whose ukase is 
the law. It is striking to see the peculiar features of 
a despotism reproducing themselves in this Czardom 
in petto. A censor is established at the telegraph 
office who will allow no despatch to leave the country 
which contains anything derogatory to the Company. 
In the post office letters are opened before they 
are forwarded or delivered to their destination. 
Settlers who wish to communicate the truth to the 
outer world, like Mr. Labouchere’s correspondents, 
adopt the same devices as if they were writing from 
Warsaw or Odessa. The system is rotten and it 
breeds rottenness, and under the circumstances, we 
repeat, such stories as have shocked England during 
the week were no worse than might have been 
expected. 
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Two of these stories in particular stand out. One 
is Mr. Davis’s narrative of a massacre of Matabele 
outside Victoria, which the Chronicle quoted from 
the Pretoria Press. As to this, we would only re- 
mark that Mr. Davis does not stand alone as an eye- 
witness and narrator of this affair. We have the 
Pretoria Press with his interview in full before us, 
and there is nothing in it which conflicts with the 
account of another witness which we quoted last week, 
or with the narrative in the private diary which 
the Daily Graphic published several weeks ago. For 
that matter the affair is no more cold-blooded and 
horrible than the account in the Blue Book of the 
attack on N’Gomo’s kraal, an affair which even 
Lord Knutsford warned the Company was calculated 
to outrage public sentiment. The other story, 
that of the murder of two Indunas sent by Loben- 
gula with Mr. Dawson of Buluwayo as envoys to the 
Company, is incredible even of a state of society 
such as that which exists at Fort Victoria, and until 
it is corroborated by the Government we must refuse 
to believe it. 








RUSSIA AND INDIA, 





NE of the problems which the celebration of the 
Franco-Russian alliance brings into prominence 
for us in this country is the supposed designs of 
Russia upon our Indian Empire. These designs have 
been the standard excuse for every adventure and 
aggression of our “forward party,” and, when it 
comes to close ———- they furnish the one 
seizable argument of politicians who would have 
England give herself up to the Triple Alliance. A 
double interest is given to this problem now, for 
it is just possible we may be within measurable 
distance of at least the danger of a new Afghan 
war. The Indian forward party have been advanc- 
ing their schemes with a definiteness and bold- 
ness hitherto unattempted, and at this moment one 
of the most prominent champions of the policy 
is representing the Indian Government on a mission 
to the Ameer. The objects of Sir Mortimer 
Durand’s mission have been carefully concealed. 
They doubtless include some arrangement with 
regard to the railway from Quetta to the Afghan 
frontier and some understanding with the Ameer as 
to the little forward policy of his own which he has 
been trying on in the neighbourhood of Beluchistan 
and the Kussam Valley. But these would be but 
minor and tolerably simple matters. If we are to 
take as a clue Lord Roberts’s speech at the Mansion 
House last June, the principal object of the mission 
is no less than to further a scheme of the Indian 
Government to garrison with British troops the 
northern frontier of Afghanistan; and if such indeed 
be the case, it would be impossible to imagine a more 
serious situation. Such a scheme would be cal- 
culated to menace the Ameer’s tenure of his throne, 
and consequently to arouse his alarm and resistance ; 
while it would mean, on our part, the abandonment 
of the historic theory of the defence of India, and at 
the very least—and even though it were carried out 
with the Ameer’s consent—an enormous increase in 
India’s already crushing military expenditure. 

We shall discuss presently the chimerical notions 
of Russian policy on the strength of which all these 
monstrous projects of our unchecked Indian states- 
men are founded. But before doing so, let us remark 
for a moment on the way the forward movement has 
grown of late. During the past year or so we have re- 
 ~ y called attention to phases of its development. 

e have pointed the moral of the various frontier 





exploits as they turned up—the Black Mountain 
expedition, the Hunza-Nagar expedition, the coup 
d'état at Chitral on the death of the Mehtar—and 
shewn that the natural, the impregnable frontier of 
India was steadily being forsaken in obedience to the 
wild designs of an ambitious, and to all intents and 
purposes perfectly irresponsible, military clique, who 
have for years been pulling the wires in Simla and 
Calcutta. The new policy has at last been officially 
avowed in the despatch laid before Parliament for 
the purposes of the “ Madras and Bombay Armies 
Bill.’ Those who wish to see the meaning of 
that document fully discussed, and the sound 
frontier policy unanswerably defended, will do well 
to read Lord Chelmsford’s article in the Asiatic 
Quarterly Review of three months ago, and the reply 
to Mr. George Curzon with which he follows it up 
in the present number of that excellent publication. 
We shall quote here just one passage from Lord 
Chelmsford’s article, as it sums up tersely the sound 
military view of the frontier question, and pointedly 
corroborates some of the opinions on the subject we 
have now and then ventured to express ourselves. 
“By a ‘forward policy,’”’ says Lord Chelmsford, 
“we place our army with its back to a succession of 
most formidable defiles, which, in case of reverse, 
would most undoubtedly prove its destruction ; and 
which, under favourable circumstances, would un- 
doubtedly cause a tremendous strain upon the trans- 
port service, and a very serious addition to the cost 
of the campaign. By remaining within our own 
border, we oblige our enemy to commit himself 
to those dangerous defiles, and can meet him 
with every chance of success, as he debouches 
from them, on our side, in inevitably lengthened and 
straggling array.” According to the policy which 
Lord Roberts now favours, and which Sir Mortimer 
Durand is probably seeking to further at Cabul, we 
should not only be at the wrong side of these defiles 
ourselves, but should go forward to meet the enemy at 
Herat, placing the whole distance of Afghanistan, with 
its barren mountains and its fanatical and treacherous 
tribes, between us and our natural base. 

This policy we have no hesitation in describing 
as wild, and, Loving regard to the present situation, 
as distinctly dangerous. It is wild because it can 
only have the effect of weakening irretrievably the 
scheme of Indian defence; and it is dangerous be- 
cause, if we force the Ameer into a position in which 
he will lose the prestige of independence in the 
eyes of his jealous subjects, neither his throne 
nor the pax Britannica in the East would be 
worth twenty-four hours’ purchase. And it is all 
founded, so far as it is not downright reckless 
military exploitation, upon a grotesque fantasy. 
Our capacity for Russian scare, which the Duke of 
Wellington once stigmatised as our political night- 
mare, has ever been the national peculiarity which is 
least complimentary to our nerves and to our intelli- 
gence. Some of us have formed with our imagination 
a sort of amorphous bogie-man Russia, which assumes 
different aspects according to the state of our liver. 
At one moment we see the Northern Power with the 
eyes of a Nihilist (what should we say if England were 
judged by Europe exclusively from the point of view 
of an Irish dynamiter ?); another time it is a colossal 
Bear going to swallow a diminutive Lion at one fell 
gulp; again, the Russia of our dreams is a portentous 
Cadanetinn, a horde as of some Alaric or Ghengis 
Khan ready to break over our civilisation in a 
destroying flood. The simple truth is Russia is a 
Great Power—and a Christian Power—expanding, 
like ourselves, along the line of least resistance. 
She has no more notion of attacking India, 
where resistance would be at its maximum, 
than we have just now of attacking Siberia. 
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Her hands are more than full already, without her 
taking over the gigantic order of first overthrowing 
the British Empire, and then organising the princes 
and peoples whom we have been governing under the 
rule of her tchinovniks. No doubt she has her 
military party, like ourselves, who indulge in the 
usual military dreams; but the plans of campaign of 
her Churloffs and Skobeleffs will remain dusty in her 
pigeon-holes, at least, for the present generation, 
if only for the simple reason that for the present 
generation any Russian campaign against India is 
flatly impossible. It is interesting to see a German 
writer (Herr Josef Popowski), who has just 
written a book to prove that England ought 
to join the Triple Alliance in order to be 
protected against Russia, showing clearly in his 
honesty that if a Russian army did succeed in 
getting as far as Cabul and Candahar, it would be 
600 miles from its base, its resources heavily depleted, 
and it would still have the beginning of its task 
before it. This German critic does not want us to 
wait behind our natural frontier, nor yet behind 
that of Afghanistan, but to go forth and seize the 
Caucasus !—a conquest which, if made, he is free to 
admit, we should have to hold by the sword, like 
Alsace and Lorraine, for at least fifty years. Here 
is one of the advantages of being advised by the 
Triple Alliance. And here is at least one answer to 
the question so often asked— Where does the Forward 
Party want us to go forward to ? 

In point of fact, Russia is the Great Power with 
whom it would be most feasible and most advan- 
tageous for England to come to an understanding. 
It is demonstrable that every advance of Russia in 
the North-West, since the Granville-Gortschakoff 
arrangement, was distinctly provoked by some 
encroachment of our own military party—down to 
the last, the movement in the Pamirs, the contre-coup 
to our seizure of Nilt. These advances can be stopped, 
and a secure modus vivendi established between the two 
great Western Powers in Asia, Indian statesmen can 
be set free to attend to their more prosaic, but far more 
vital business of civil administration, and the Indian 
exchequer can be saved from the ruinous burden of 
never-ending little wars, if only our own military 
party be kept in check. But the puzzle is, how to 
check the military party. At present it practically 
“runs” the Indian Government, and at present the 
Indian Government is all but irresponsible. No 
greater work for India and the Empire can be 
undertaken by any statesman than the setting of 
the Indian Tce. ona on a@ proper basis and 
rescuing it from the reckless hands by which it is 
now controlled. 








THE FACILITIES FOR MURDER. 





I ete time to time we are forcibly reminded of 
the horrors which underlie so much of the 
veneer of our boasted civilisation. Just now we 
have a fresh reminder before us in the shape of 
the report of the Committee on Death Certification, 
which was appointed in March last at the instance 
of two Liberal (and medical) members of Parliament, 
and which, it is no secret, has benefited greatly by 
the presence upon it of another medical man, Sir 
Walter Foster, the Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The present Ministry has deserved 
well of the country in many ways—not least for its 
efficient performance of those administrative duties 
which are an elementary, if not a showy, function of 
every Government. The report makes valuable sug- 
gestions—it depends, we fear, on the strength of 
Unionist feeling whether they will be carried out— 
towards stopping the ugly gaps which exist in the 





provisions for the safety of human life in the United 
Kingdom. 

As most people know, throughout the British 
Isles deaths are usually certified by a medical prac- 
titioner, or, in comparatively rare cases, by the 
verdict of a coroner’s jury. Where no medical 
practitioner has been in attendance, however, in- 
formation must be given to the registrar as to the 
supposed cause of death by relatives or other 
“qualified persons.” There is considerable variety 
of detail in the three kingdoms, but the above 
statement may pass as a generalisation. Deaths of 
the latter class are technically known as uncertified 
deaths, and amount in England and Wales to 2:7 
per cent. of the whole. We do not follow the simple 
procedure that recently obtained in the Channel 
Islands, of registering all deaths of which no medical 
explanation is offered, and which are not primd facie 
suspicious, as “due to decay of nature.” But the 
report suggests that in many cases this simple 
fatalism could hardly be more unsafe than the ex- 
isting practice. Death certificates (as we all know 
from a recent cause célébre) are given by some medical 
men very loosely indeed. Sometimes the giver has 
never seen the patient at all, and does not even 
profess to have done so. Sometimes he has seen 
him as he says, but only as a hospita! out-patient, or 
several months before. 

Yet even this loose system is a safeguard as com- 
pared with the procedure in uncertified cases. These, 
it is a significant fact, occur chiefly among old 
people and children—especially illegitimate children. 
Can we doubt that many of both classes have died of 
neglect, and that some have been assisted into their 
graves by more active methods? Burials may take 
place in these cases with no other security than an 
ex post facto notice to the Registrar. That official 
need not be competent to understand the terms of a 
certificate. The coroner’s officer, the coroner him- 
self, may be quite as incompetent as he. Stillborn 
children, too, may be buried with singular ease. 
From time to time a London police-court is startled 
by the gruesome discovery of unburied bodies of in- 
fants on the premises of some cheap undertaker. 
Is it not certain that for one scandal of the kind 
which is revealed half a dozen at least escape notice? 
And is there the slightest ground for supposing 
that none of these infants were born alive, and owe 
their deaths to neglect or murder? 

As things are, in fact, a corpse which it is desired 
to dispose of can be buried readily enough. An 
adult can be buried as someone else (by a little 
juggling, which one of the witnesses explained); a 
stillborn child can be slipped into the coffin of an 
adult, and no man be wiser. If the corpse is buried 
in its own name, it may (especially in Scotland) be 
buried ‘in a common grave with a score or two of 
other corpses—one would think oneself living in the 
days of the Great Plague—a grave whence exhuma- 
tion is obviously futile. Or, again, it is perfectly 
possible, if the medical man be careless, to procure a 
false certificate of death for the purpose of defraud- 
ing an insurance company. A story is told in the 
report of a patient of the late Dr. Lyons, M.P., 
who had severe asthma. He was reported dead, 
and a certificate of death applied for. Dr. Lyons 
very properly went to see for himself, and found the 
patient “sitting up in bed.” But how many of 
the overworked, underpaid doctors who attend the 
London poor, often through unqualified deputies, 
would have hesitated to give a certificate of death? 

The recommendations of the Committee may be 
summarised thus:—There should in future be no 
burial in common graves; there should be much 
greater stringency as to medical certificates ; first- 
hand evidence of death should be exacted; “ still- 
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births ” should be registered, and no body should be 
buried or disposed of at all (save in time of epidemic) 
without an order from the registrar, to be checked by 
him after its execution, specifying the place and 
mode of disposal. Most important of all, there 
should be no burial without a medical certificate, to 
be given, if it cannot be otherwise obtained, only 
after due investigation by a new official analogous to 
the French médecin des morts—a provision, by the 
way, which is only half as strict as that required by 
the Cremation Society, whose regulations are men- 
tioned with special approval. 

Of course, it cannot be said that these provisions 
ensure complete security. Child-insurance will still 
numberits victims, murders will still pass unsuspected, 
and suicides still appear as deaths from heart-disease. 
Even a mddecin des morts is not absolutely above the 
suspicion of error or corruption; we know what was 
said—unjustly, no doubt—ia the Reinach case in 
France. But unless we are to adopt the elaborate 
system provided by the Cremation Society—which 
the expense alone would render impracticable— 
the plan proposed is satisfactory enough. 

Let us conclude the recital of these horrors 
with two verdicts quoted in the reports, which show 
that “crowner’s quest law” is sometimes little 
better now than in the days of Shakespeare :— 


“ Child, three months old, found dead, but no evidence 
whether born alive.” 

“We find that the deceased died of stone in the kidney, 
which stone he swallowed when lying on the gravel walk 
in a fit of drunkenness,” 


The doctrine that only medical men should be 
coroners is one of the many extraneous ‘topics 
dealt with in George Eliot’s novels. It is difficult, 
however, to understand how the most unmedical 
of coroners could have accepted either of ‘these 
verdicts. 








THE SILVER STRUGGLE. 





HE opposition to the repeal of the Sherman Act 

in the United States Senate seems to have 
played its last card and lost. At the end of last 
week a Caucus of the Democratic Senators was called 
together and a compromise was agreed upon, enough 
of votes being secured to carry it on a division. It 
consisted of two parts. The first proposed that the 
Sherman Act should continue in force until the 
Ist of October, 1894. The Sherman Act, our readers 
will remember, requires the Secretary of the Treasury 
to buy every month 4} million ounces of silver at 
the current market price of the day, and to pay for 
the bullion in Treasury notes, which are legal tender 
for all debts, public and private. If the compromise 
had been accepted, therefore, about 54 million ounces 
of silver would be bought during the next twelve 
months; and, assuming that the price remained 
about what it is at present, that would add, in round 
figures, nearly 7 millions sterling to the Treasury 
notes already issued under the Sherman Act. Fur- 
thermore, the compromise proposed that the whole 
of the silver bought from its passing until the Ist of 
next October should be coined into legal tender 
dollars, and that if the dollars could not be forced 
into circulation, then the Government should issue 
silver certificates and pay them away in discharge 
of its own liabilities. In round figures, the new 
silver certificates so issued would amount to 
about 13 millions sterling; so that under this 
portion of the compromise alone it was proposed 
to add about 20 millions sterling to the circula- 
tion of the United States; and as that circulation 
is already so redundant that for years past it has 





been driving gold out of the country, it is not sur- 
prising that the President made up his mind to veto 
the Bill at whatever cost to himself and to his party. 
It was a bold decision on his , for the com- 
promise was arranged by the Democratic Senators, 
and the attitude he took was sure to give great 
offence to many of his supporters. Probably he felt 
that not only would great mischief be done by so 
large an increase in the money of the country, but 
that, moreover, if the Sherman Act were to continue 
in operation for another year the Silver Party would 
manceuvre all through the interval for the purpose of 
carrying some other compromise in the course of the 
regular session, which begins in December. 

The second part of the compromise was even 
worse. The Sherman Act came into force on the 
13th of August, 1890, and according to the return 
issued by the United States Treasury on the first 
day of this month there were then, in round figures, 
304 millions sterling of Treasury notes issued in the 
purchase of silver under the Act. It follows that 
the average price paid for the silver during the 
three years and a month and a half was very nearly 
a dollar per ounce. But an ounce of silver, accordin 
to United States law, is coined into one dollar an 
twenty-nine cents; so that, roughly, the price 
actually paid for the silver is about a third of a 
dollar under the mint value of the silver when coined. 
The compromise proposed that silver certificates 
should be issued for the excess of the mint value 
above the actual price paid; roughly, that is to say, 
that about 10 millions sterling of silver certificates 
should be issued to represent what is called the 
seignorage, or the amount by which the mint value 
exceeds the price actually paid. Consequently, if the 
compromise had been carried, about 7 millions 
sterling of Treasury notes would be issued between 
now and next October in the purchase of silver, about 
13 millions sterling of new dollars would be coined, 
and about 10 millions sterling of new silver certifi- 
cates would be issued—making the total addition to 
the circulation about 30 millions sterling; and, 
moreover, the silver bought would be made to do 
duty twice as a basis for the notes issued. The 
Treasury notes would represent the real market 
value of the metal, and the certificates would 
represent the artificial value attached to it by 
the mints. Even the Caucus felt that the pro- 
posed addition to the money of the country was 
largely in excess of what could be safely got 
into circulation, and therefore it proposed as a 
counterbalance that all notes, except silver certi- 
ficates, of a nominal value of less than 10 dols. should 
be withdrawn and cancelled. What the notes under 
10 dols. amount to we do not know, but it is hardly 

robable that they are more than a mere fraction of 
what would have been added to the currency under 
the compromise ; and therefore, as soon as its terms 
were communicated to the President, he made known 
to the Democratic Senators that at any cost he would 
veto the measure. The Democratic Senators, not 
being numerous enough to override the veto, felt 
that it was useless to go farther with the proposal, 
and, accordingly, it is understood to have been 
dropped; and one of the Southern Senators has 
announced that his friends feel it useless to continue 
any longer the opposition, and that therefore they 
will very soon now allow a vote to be taken. There 
seems to be no doubt that when this is done there 
will be a large majority for repeal. 

Thus the President has once more exercised an 
extraordinary influence over Congress. In doing so 
there can be no doubt that he has public opinion 
with him, and that he has very greatly increased his 
own reputation throughout the country. The dead- 
lock in the Senate has had a most injurious effect 
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upon all kinds of business in the United States. As 
nobody knew what the money of the country would 
be by-and-by, everyone was afraid to enter into new 
enterprises. The ordinary routine trade had, of 
course, to go on—people must live, under any cir- 
cumstances—but everything was postponed which 
could in any way be put off. Bankers were afraid 
to lend, and merchants were afraid to borrow. 
Employment became very scarce, and serious fears 
were entertained that the winter would be one of the 
most trying ever known in the United States. The 
public naturally had grown impatient, and there is 
no doubt, therefore, that the President has earned 
the public gratitude by the firmness he has displayed 
throughout the crisis. And it seems reasonable to 
conclude that the Presidential office has itself risen 
in estimation at the expense of Congress. The mere 
repeal of the Sherman Act, however, will not restore 
prosperity. There is very much to be done before the 
finances of the United States are once more restored 
toorder. It is generally understood that the President 
intends toinvite the great European Powerstoanother 
Monetary Conference. Apart from that, however, 
there is a great deal to be done at home, both in 
regulating the currency and in reforming the 
banking system. Besides, even if the money question 
were satisfactorily solved, there is the tariff reform 
to be got through. Over and above all that, it is 
not probable that the country will immediately 
recover from so great a crisis as it has gone through. 
That crisis had been growing in intensity for fully 
two years, until at last credit generally was destroyed. 
It will take time, therefore, before there can be a 
complete recovery. At the same time, the resources of 
the United States are so vast that we may reasonably 
hope that the revival will be quicker than in older 
and less fortunate communities. 








FINANCE, 





T the beginning of this week there was a sudden 
and very sharp rise on the New York Stock 
Exchange, brought about by the announcement that 
Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt had bought such a large 
number of Delaware and Lackawanna shares as 
practically gives him a commanding voice in the 
Councils of the Company. Instantly a report was 
spread that Mr. Vanderbilt is about to renew the 
coal combination which so disastrously broke down 
a few months ago. We believe there is not the 
slightest foundation for the report. Mr. Vanderbilt 
and his relatives and friends are the chief share- 
holders in the New York Central and the Lake Shore 
Railway Companies, as well as in several of the coal- 
carrying lines, and he naturally desires to secure for 
hisown Companies the profitable traffic which hitherto 
has been given to one of the Canadian Companies. 
Furthermore, he wishes to prevent the Lackawanna 
from disturbing the friendly arrangements that 
subsist between the other coal-carrying lines. But 
it is in the highest degree improbable that he has 
any intention to try to fix the price of coal by 
regulating the working and the traffic. The rise 
was accentuated by the breakdown of the silver 
compromise in the Senate, which has led to a general 
belief that the Sherman Act will be repealed next 
week. It is too soon, however, for successful specu- 
lation, and we trust that the British investor will 
not be induced to join in it. After so great a 
crisis business of all kinds must continue depressed 
in the United States for some time to come, and 
it is impossible that speculation can succeed 
when trade is bad and credit paralysed. The 
depreciation in silver is very injuriously affecting 
Mexico. The finances of the Government are dis- 
organised, and there appears to be a banking crisis. 
In Brazil the civil war continues ; but the Argentine 
Government seems to have completely established 





its authority, and it is announced that the President 
intends to visit the several provinces of the interior. 
On the Continent the Italian crisis is deepening. 
This week there has been another sharp fall in 
Italian Rentes. Business in Paris has been nearly 
suspended during the Russian fétes. The German 
Bourses are depressed. The losses have been very 
great through the American crisis and the deprecia- 
tion of silver. In Spain the Government is vigorously 
endeavouring to improve the finances, but very 
little hope is entertained of its success. At home 
the coal strike is not yet at an end, trade is 
depressed, and nobody is inclined to engage in new 
enterprises; while the Trust crisis is working itself 
out. In India, too, the closing of the Mints has 
disorganised trade and led to a great falling off in 
the exports; and Australia is suffering still from the 
banking panic. 

The failure of the silver compromise in the United 
States Senate makes it probable that President 
Cleveland will before long raise a considerabie loan 
in gold. It is understood that he has put off doing 
so until the Sherman Act is repealed, but that as 
soon as that is done he will borrow at least 10 
millions sterling. There is much uncertainty as to 
whether the loan will be brought out at home or in 
Europe; but that really is not of very much im- 
portance, for if the Sherman Act is once repealed, 
the loan will be easily placed, and it will be possible 
to obtain gold from London. Therefore bankers 
and bill brokers in the City are not willing to go on 
doing business as cheaply as they have been doing 
for some time past, and this week the rate of dis- 
count in the open market in consequence has risen 
to about 2} per cent. There is already a very 
considerable demand for gold for the Continent; 
but that would probably not have led to a very great 
rise in rates here were it not for the fear that an 
American demand may spring up and may become 
very large. It is certain that the Bank of England 
is not in a position to lose very much of the metal, 
and therefore, if it becomes likely that gold will be 
taken to New York, we shall certainly see a very 
sharp rise in rates. The silver market is inactive, 
and the price tends downwards, as everyone expects 
a further fall as soon as the Sherman Act is repealed. 
The India Council, too, is still unable to sell its bills 
and telegraphic transfers. On Wednesday it offered 
as usual forty lakhs of rupees for public tender, and 
there was not a single application. Seven months 
of the financial year have now almost expired. It is 
in the highest degree improbable that in the coming 
five months it will be able to obtain by the sales 
over 11} millions sterling, and therefore another loan 
in London has become necessary. On Thursday 
afternoon, accordingly, the expected invitation to 
tender for India six months bills on Friday next 
was issued to the public. 








MALTA. 





O the ordinary Englishman who has passed 
along the Mediterranean, Valetta is sufficiently 
familiar under one aspect, and one only. The 
Maltese capital on the day when a “ P. and O.” boat 
is in harbour, and the passengers are stretching 
their legs on shore after a week at sea, presents a 
sufficiently striking appearance. Every Briton, as 
he passes along the narrow Strada de Reale, finds 
himself the object of unwelcome attentions from 
shopkeepers, cabmen, beggars, and urchins innumer- 
able. At every step he is importuned to buy 
so-and-so’s cigars, or to take a cab, or to purchase 
the flowers miraculously grown upon the barren 
rock, or to minister to the necessities of the mendi- 
cants of both sexes who follow him wherever he 
goes. It seems to such a visitor that the entire 
population of Malta is engaged in one or other of 
these occupations, and he finally quits the place for 
the deck of the outward-bound “P. and O.” with a 
feeling of unmitigated relief, But no sooner is he 
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gone than a change comes over the scene. The 
shopkeepers retire to doze behind their counters 
for another week ; beggars and flower-sellers instan- 
taneously disappear, and it is only the coachman 
who remains to accost the Englishman with a cry of 
* Keb, sir ?” that recalls the familiar voices of Picca- 
dilly. The real Malta then asserts itself, and is a 
place well worth knowing. To the English officer, 
the station is one of the most unpopular in the whole 
world. If you wish to know why, you must spend, 
say, a week at Valetta when the “sirocco” is blow- 
ing. That alone would suffice to counterbalance all 
the external attractions and conveniences of the place. 
Then it is that you begin to realise that, after all, 
Malta is a prison—a prison with the temperature at 
95° in the shade, swept by a damp and poisonous 
wind which saps the energies of the strongest, sows 
the seeds of fever and malaria, and wrecks the 
constitutions of young and old alike. Happily the 
sirocco does not always blow, and in the winter 
months the climate of the island is fairly enjoyable 
and healthy. But try the place, as the present 
writer did, during September or October, and you 
will wonder not so much that men grumble at being 
sent there as that even the power of grumbling 
should remain to them. 

Yet, apart from this hateful feature of life in 
Malta, the place seems to have many things to 
recommend it as a residence for Englishmen. 
Living is cheap, rents being absurdly low; English 
sanitation has been established in Valetta; food is 
excellent, and there are some luxuries which the 
exile from home seldom meets with. You can have 
your hair cut at Truefitt’s, if you like, and artificial 
ice is produced in abundant quantities. The Union 
Club—most hospitable of all such institutions—is 
really excellent; and after dinner, one can smoke a 
cigar there as pleasantly as in Pall Mall. The com- 
bined mess of the Artillery and Engineers in the 
Auberge de Castile is probably the finest mess- 
house in the world. The Auberge was formerly the 
residence of the Spanish knights, and it is a veritable 
palace, the windows of which command a noble view 
over the finest harbour in Europe. The lofty 
dining-room is an apartment that vies in dimensions 
with any in the Reform Club, and the diner sits in 
comfort beneath a punkah which fans his fevered 
brow and enables him to enjoy the hospitality by 
which here, as elsewhere, the British officer is dis- 
tinguished. Boating and yachting, too, are amuse- 
ments that can always be commanded; for even 
when the Mediterranean is lashed by a Levanter 
there is ample room within the harbour for aquatic 
sports. The Opera House, built and owned by the 
Government, is a finer building than any of the kind 
in London, and during the season Valetta is gay 
with nightly balls, dances, and dinner parties. 
Many of the houses, notably the residences of the 
Governor and the Naval Commander-in-Chief, are 
magnificent, and bring home to the mind, more 
vividly than any written book can do, the glories of 
the illustrious order which once held so high a place 
among the world’s chivalry. 

Valetta, as most persons know, has long been 
regarded as the strongest fortified harbour in the 
world. The great forts which dominate the narrow 
entrance are backed up by a whole series of other 
forts, not less formidable. The biggest fosse in the 
world cuts off the town from the mainland, and now 
a triple line of fortifications on the landward side 
makes it absolutely impregnable. Within these 
fortifications is stored in underground chambers a 
sufficient quantity of grain to feed the inhabitants 
of Valetta for six months in case of siege. The 
grain is constantly examined and renewed, and it is 
at least certain that Valetta will never be starved 
into submission. But what was once true only of 
Valetta is now equally true of the island as a whole. 
The present writer made its circuit the other day in 
one of the Government tug-boats which the Admiral- 
superintendent had kindly placed at the disposal of 
a small party. On almost every side the place 





abounds in fine natural harbours, where the biggest 
iron-clads in the world could find a secure anchorage, 
But, wherever such a harbour exists, fort after fort, 
with its grim row of burnished muzzles, meets the 
eye, and proves that the warders of St. George are 
on the watch. On either side of the entrance to the 
grand harbour of Valetta, a hundred-ton gun com- 
mands the scene, the gun in each case being painted 
of such a colour that at a distance of half a mile or 
so the strongest field-glass would fail to detect its 
position. That latest and most wonderful of the 
weapons of modern warfare, the Brennan torpedo, 
is installed beneath the shadow of the forts of 
Ricasoli and St. Elmo; and woe betide the iron-clad 
that comes within the reach of this tremendous 
implement. I was present the other day at a 
trial of its qualities. Fired from  Ricasoli, it 
sped upwards towards the inner extremity of the 
harbour; and, as it did so, it was steered from right 
to left at the word of command, avoiding every 
obstacle and eluding every danger until it reached 
its destined mark. No other nation possesses the 
secret of the Brennan; and, armed with it, Great 
Britain may rest assured of the safety of her 
harbours. Driving across the island under the 
glaring sun, and through the suffocating dust, the 
visitor comes upon long ranges of barracks, upon 
camps where Tommy Atkins is vainly wooing sleep 
under canvas, and upon a hundred proofs of the fact 
that the hand of England has been laid with an iron 
grasp upon Malta and is prepared to hold it against 
the world. 

“ Malta would not be a bad place if it were not 
for the Maltese.” So said an officer who seemed 
almost proof against even the sirocco. It was a 
crude way of stating one of the facts which make 
the island so unpopular with our army. Here 
England divides her rule. In all military matters, 
in all that concerns the safeguarding of the splendid 
harbour and the island itself, the Imperial authority 
is supreme ; but in civil matters power rests largely, 
if not entirely, with the local population. So we 
have the canon law of the Church of Rome adminis- 
tered under the shadow of the Union Jack, and 
strange customs and regulations, relics of a semi- 
barbarous past, maintained side by side with the 
latest developments of naval and military adminis- 
tration. Perhaps this would not matter so much if 
the Maltese were different from what they are; but, 
taken as a whole, it must be admitted regretfully 
that they show a strange indisposition to assimilate 
themselves to English ideas, or to work in harmony 
with the Imperial authorities. The noble families, 
like the poor fishers and traders of the streets, cling 
to the rock like limpets, They increase and multiply 
more quickly than the peasants of Connemara; but 
they absolutely decline to amalgamate with their 
English neighbours, or to abandon old traditions in 
favour of modern ways. Let it be remembered that 
we are in Malta not as the conquerors but as the 
guests of the Maltese. It was they who invited 
us thither to oust the French invader, and who 
handed over to us the finest fortress and har- 
bour of the Mediterranean. When they did so, 
they made certain stipulations regarding their 
own affairs and local laws, which Great Britain, 
having accepted, is bound honourably to observe, 
but which, it must be confessed, not only run counter 
to modern English ideas, but tend to keep alive a 
constant friction between the Imperial and the local 
authorities. It is to be regretted, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that few English residents in the island 
believe that they would have much chance of obtain- 
ing justice from Maltese courts and judges if they 
came in conflict with a native of the island. Here, 
indeed, there prevails a very different state of things 
from that which obtains in India. The Englishman 
is supreme in fort and arsenal and harbour. So far 
as the outside world is concerned, the island is his, 
to have and to hold. But in municipal matters, in 
the streets and grog-shops of Valetta, and even 
more emphatically in those of the old capital, Citta 
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Vecchia, it is the Maltese himself who is master, and 
the Englishman must cede the wall to him and 
abate the ratural imperiousness of a conquering 
race. All this is inevitably galling to British pride 
and self-respect, and not even the fact that it is the 
English flag which flies at every salient point, and 
that the old palaces of the knights are now converted 
into English clubs and mess-houses and residences, 
can reconcile our countrymen to the conditions 
under which they have to live in the lonely island. 
Sometimes, indeed, these conditions give rise to 
grave questions, such as that now raging of the 
mixed marriages, which demand the attention of the 
Colonial Office, and even evoke the influence of public 
opinion at home. 

A volume might be written, as many volumes 
have been, regarding the history, the archeology, 
and the topography of this most interesting island. 
There are single buildings in it, such as the Governor's 
charming summer palace at Verdala, or the house of 
the Chief of the Inquisition at Citta Vecchia, every 
stone of which has a tale of its own to tell. But 
here neither space nor knowledge is at command for 
writing the story. One has but wished to set forth 
some of those superficial aspects of life in Malta 
which strike the eye of the English traveller whose 
sojourn is not limited by the six-hours’ stay of a 
mail-steamer in the port. 








FATHER JOHN MORRIS, S.J. 


—roo— 


YY the sudden and unexpected death of Father 

) John Morris, which took place, as he always 
hoped it might, while he was in the pulpit, last 
Sunday, those who knew him have lost a faithful 
friend, the Catholic Church a devoted adherent, and 
the ranks of English men of letters a learned anti- 
quariae and an eloquent writer. When the history 
of the Catholic revival in England during the last 
half-century comes to be written, he will hold 
no small place among its foremost thinkers and 
preachers. The names of the famous converts from 
the University of Oxford who were received into the 
Catholic Church after the Oxford Movement have 
somewhat cast into the shade the recollection of the 
Cambridge converts of the same period, of whom the 
most eminent were Father Morris and F. A. Paley, 
the distinguished classical scholar. Both of them 
were doubtless influenced by their antiquarian and 
historical studies, and were led, by careful investiga- 
tions into the early growth of the English Church 
and into the character of the Reformation in 
England, to the important decision which so pro- 
foundly influenced their after lives. 

Father Morris was the eldest son of a Madras 
civilian, and the grandson of a Director of the East 
India Company. He was born in India in 1826, and 
during the absence of his parents in that country 
was entrusted to the care of the Rev. Henry Alford, 
afterwards Dean of Canterbury. This accomplished 
student was, as his biography by his widow shows, 
much interested in the “ Tracts for the Times,” and in 
the progress of the Oxford Movement, and _ his 
brilliant young pupil was thus led to the considera- 
tion of the theological questions of the day. He 
went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1844, and 
soon afterwards declared his adherence to the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church. He was at once 
requested to take his name off the college books, and 
left Cambridge with the intention of entering the 
priesthood. His intellectual abilities and lovable 
qualities attracted the attention of Cardinal Wise- 
man, whose secretary and intimate friend he even- 
tually became. On the Cardinal's death, he wrote a 
short account of his “ Last Days,” and at the time of 
his own death he was engaged in the preparation of a 
memoir of the life and times of the predecessor 
of Manning. But his predilection was rather for 
historical and antiquarian researches. There is no 
space here to give a detailed list of his various 











publications, but special mention should be made 
of his “Life of Archbishop Becket” and _ his 
“Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers.” In the 
latter work he set himself to prove from docu- 
ments the horrors of the Elizabethan persecution 
of the Catholics. English historians had too long 
minimised the cruel effects of Elizabeth’s anti- 
Catholic legislation while exaggerating the severity 
against the Protestants during the reign of Mary. 
He proved his point up to the hilt from the accounts 
of contemporaries, and fair-minded historians, like 
J. R. Green, for example, have adopted many of 
his conclusions and used his works among their 
authorities. He also published an interesting “ Life 
of Father Gerard ;” but the work on which he most 
prided himself was the Letter-Book of Sir Amias 
Paulet, the jailor of Mary, Queen of Scots, which 
he himself discovered. He was an expert palwo- 
grapher, and issued many pamphlets and papers in 
the “Transactions of the Society of Antiquarians” 
which exhibit ripe learning and exceptional literary 
ability. It is to be hoped for the sake of English 
scholarship that his opuscula may be collected and 
reprinted. 

But Father Morris was no mere antiquary. He 
was a man of the keenest human sympathies, and 
was ever ready to put his cherished work aside to 
befriend those who were in distress or to cheer the 
unhappy. Possessed of a winning grace of manner 
which, joined to the wide extent of his knowledge and 
the brilliancy of his conversation, made him an 
honoured guest in many a home, he was always 
ready to hearken to the calls of the humblest upon 
his sympathies, and to give the most attentive ear to 
the recital of the petty troubles of his friends. Asa 
preacher, he was remarkable for the simplicity of his 
style and his direct appeal to the human heart; and 
no one who heard, for instance, his funeral sermon on 
his old friend, the late Bishop Cornthwaite, of Leeds, 
could forget the ring of his voice or the tender 
simplicity of his manner. In 1868 he became a member 
of the Society of Jesus, and from that date com- 
menced, in his own words, the happiest and most 
placid period of his life. He was enabled to devote 
himself to the work of teaching the young and com- 
forting the unhappy without being tied to any 
special parish or mission. He was particularly happy 
in his relations with boys and young men, and his 
visits to Stonyhurst were always looked forward to 
by the pupils and their teachers. Cambridge also held 
a warm place in his heart. A few weeks ago, when 
stopping there, he was brimming over with the recol- 
lection of an interesting Sunday he had spent with 
Mr. Gladstone at the house of Mr. Bertram Currie, 
and his admiration of the personality of the Prime 
Minister was freely expressed. In the universality 
of his interests, in the width of his human sym- 
pathies, and in the brilliancy of his conversation, he 
somewhat resembled the statesman whose acquaint- 
ance he had just made. England has lost in Father 
Morris one of the most learned antiquaries and his- 
torians of the present generation, and the Catholic 
Church a faithful and loyal adherent; but his 
friends—and their name is legion—know that they 
have been deprived of one whose heart was ever 
open to them, and who can never be replaced. 


H. Morse STEPHENS. 








THE BLESSEDNESS OF WOMAN. 
AVE you ever remarked a curious thing—that 
whereas every day we hear women sighing 
because they have not been born men, you never 
hear a sigh blowing in the other direction? I only 
know one man who had the courage to say that he 
would not mind exchanging into the female infantry, 
and it may have been affectation on his part. At 
any rate, he blushed deeply at the avowal, and his 
friends look askance at him ever since. Of course, 
the obvious answer of the self-satisfied male is that 
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he is the lord of creation, that his is the better part 
which shall not be taken from him. Yet this does 
not prevent his telling his wife sometimes, when 
oppressed with the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches, that “it is nice to be her. 
Nothing to worry her all day long. No responsi- 
bility.” For, of course, in his primitive vision of 
female existence, his wife languidly presides for ever 
at an eternal five-o’clock tea. And evidently it is 
not in the province of this article to turn to him the 
seamy side of that charming picture. Rather is it 
its mission to convince him of the substantial truth 
of his intuition. He is quite right. It is “nice to be 
her.” And if men had a little more common-sense 
in their consequential skulls, instead of striving to 
resist the woman's invasion of their immemorial 
responsibilities and worries, they would joyfully 
abdicate them—and skip home to Nirvéna and after- 
noon tea. Foolish women! To want of your own 
free will to put yourselves in painful harness; to 
take the bit of servitude between your rose-leaf lips ; 
to fight day-long in the reeking arena of bacon- 
merchants; to settle accounts instead of merely 
incurring them; to be confined in Stygian city- 
blocks instead of silken bedchambers; to rise with 
the sparrow and leave by the early morning train. 
What fatuity! Some day, when woman has had 
her way and man has ceased to have his will, she 
will see of the travail of her soul and be bitterly 
dissatisfied ; for, unless man is a greater fool than 
he looks, she shall demand back her petticoats in 
vain. 

For what is the lot of woman? The first super- 
ficial fact about a woman is, of course, her beauty. 
Secondly, as the leaves about a rose, comes her dress. 
To be beautifal and to wear pretty things—these are 
two of the most obvious privileges of woman. Tobe 
a living rose, with bosom of gold and petals of lace, 
a rose each passer-by longs to pluck from its husband- 
stem, but dare not for fear of the husband-thorns. 
To be privileged to play Narcissus all day long with 
your mirror, to love yourself so much that you kiss 
the cold reflection, yet fear not to drown. To reveal 
yourself to yourself in a thousand lovely poses, and 
bird-like poises of the head. To kneel to yourself in 
adoration, to laugh and nod and beckon to yourself 
with your own smiles and dimples, to yearn in 
hopeless passion for your own loveliness. To 
unpin the sunny fleeces of your hair, to stand 
within its rain as Danae in that wondrous rain of 
gold, to pile it in thick gold rounds about your little 
head, to prison its soft abundance with amorous clip- 
ping pins. To finger silken garments, linings to the 
casket of your beauty, never seen of men, to draw on 
stiff embroidered gowns, to deck your hands with 
glittering jewels, and your wrists with bands of gold 
—and then to sail forth from your boudoir like the 
moon from a cloud, regally confident of public 
worship; to be at once poet and poem, painter and— 
painted : does not this belong to the lot of woman ? 

But it was of nobler privileges than these that the 
candidate for womanhood of whom I have spoken 
was thinking. It is fit that we skim the surface 
before we dive into the d2eps—especially so at- 
tractive a surface as woman's. He was, doubtless, 
thinking less of woman as a home comfort or a 
beauty, and much more of her as she once used to be 
among our far-off sires, Sibyl and Priestess. Is it but 
an insular faucy to suppose that Englishmen, beyond 
any other race, still retain the most living faith in 
the sanctity of womanhood? and, if so, can it be 
doubted that it is an inheritance from those wild, 
child-hearted Vikings who were first among the 
peoples of Europe to conceive woman as the chosen 
vessel of the divine? And how wittily true, by the 
way, how slyly significant, were both the Norse and 
the Greek conceptions of the ruling destinies of man, 
the Norns and the Fates,as women. To speak with 
authority, one should, doubtless, first sprout petti- 
coats; and meanwhile one must rest content with 
asking the intelligent women of our acquaintance 
whether man inspires them with anything like the 





feelings of reverential adoration, the sense of the 
presence of a being holy and supernal, with which 
woman undoubtedly inspires man. He is, of course, 
their god, but a god of the Greek pattern, with no 
little of the familiarising alloy of earth in his com- 
position. He is strong and swift, and splendid—but 
seems he holy? Is he angel as well as god? Does 
the dream of him rise silvery in the imagination of 
woman? Is hea star to lift her up to heaven, with 
pure, importunate beam ? 

I seem to hear the nightingale-laughter of women 
for answer. Man neither is, nor would they have 
him, any of these things. But though some men, by 
a fortunate admixture of woman silver in their 
masculine clay, may be even these, there is one 
sacred thing no man can ever be, a privilege by 
which nature would seem to have put beyond doubt 
the divinity of woman—a mother. It is true that it 
is within his reach to be a father; but what is 
“ paternity” compared with motherhood? The very 
word wears a droll face, as though accustomed to 
banter. Let us venture on the bull: that, though it 
is possible for most men to be fathers, no man can 
ever be a mother. Maybe a recondite intention of 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception was the 
accentuation of the fact that man’s share in the 
sacred mystery of birth is so small and woman's so 
great, that the birth of a child is truly a mysterious 
traffic between divine powers of nature and her 
miraculous womb—mystic visitations of radiant 
hallowed forces hidden eternally from the know- 
ledge of man. 

We stand in wonder before the miraculous 
germinating properties of a clod of earth. A grass- 
seed and a thimbleful of soil set all the sciences at 
nought. But if such is the wonder of the mere 
spectator, how strange to be the very vessel of the 
mystery, to have it moving through its mystic 
stations within our very bodies, to feel the tender 
shoots of the young life striking out blade after 
blade, already living and wonderful, though as yet 
unsuspected of other eyes; to know the under- 
ground inarticulate spring, sweeter far than spring 
of bird and blossom, while as yet all seems barren 
winter in the upper air; to hear already the pathetic 
pleadings of the young life and send back soothing 
answer along the hidden channels of tender, tremulous 
affinities ; to lie still in the night and see through the 
darkness the little white soul shining softly in its 
birth-sleep, slowly filling with life as a moon with 
silver—it was a woman and not a man that God 
chose for this blessedness. 

RicHARD LE GALLIENNE, 








FRENCH LITERATURE. 





T would be absurd to call “ Les Opinions de M, 
JérOme Coignard” (Paris: Calmann Lévy) an 
elaborate mystification, for, although the fiction 
that the book is a posthumous publication of the 
memoirs of an eighteenth-century abbé is well sus- 
tained, he who runs may read between the lines of 
the abbé's discourses the views of that most en- 
gaging of modern writers, M. Anatole France. The 
volume is really a sequel to another by the same 
author, published earlier in the year, “ La Rotisserie 
de la Reine Pédauque,” which told us, in a style 
compounded of wit not far short of Voltaire’s and 
epicurean license too closely approaching Casinova’s, 
of the life and adventures of the Abbé Jéréme 
Coignard, sometime professor of eloquence at the 
college of Beauvais and librarian of M. de Séez, 
Sagiensis episcopi bibliothecarius solertissimus, and of 
his violent death on the Lyons road at the hands of a 
Jew cabbalist (Judwa manu nefandissima). Therein 
we were shown the anything but reverend abbé as a 
sort of philosophic vagabond, given, sad to say, to 
wenching and the wine-cup, but redeeming the 
weaknesses of the flesh by rare elevation of spirit 
and mansuetude of temperament. It is in his 
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strength rather than in his weakness that M. 
Anatole France invites us to resume our acquaint- 
ance with the abbé. We now get the merest glimpse 
of that baggage Catherine, the daughter of joy, 
and of the roystering crew who nightly haunt the 
cellar of the “ Petit Bacchus” and the steps of Saint- 
Benoit-le-Bétourné. The rascally Capuchin Friar 
Ange, who stole the vicar’s ass, and Catherine’s 
heart into the bargain, is now only a dim memory. 
For the most part we are in the far better company 
of M. Blaizot, bookseller at the “Image-Sainte- 
Cathérine,” and of the philosophers, pamphleteers, 
professional libellers, and other worthies who fre- 
quent his shop. Here itis that the ex-librarian of M. 
de Séez is found again in all his glory, liberating his 
soul in genial discourses de omne re scibili, mingling 
indulgent wisdom with generous scepticism, and 
generally anticipating by a good century and a half 
the opinions on the cosmos now held by M. Anatole 
France—in brief, a free man, if a humble citizen, 
and, in that he is without prejudices, worthy to be 
ranked, M. France submits, above a Bossuet and all 
the other grand personages who shine with the 
traditional splendour of customary creeds. This 
eighteenth-century compound of Epicurus and St. 
Francis of Assisi is a confirmed sceptic; he lacks 
the precious illusion which sustained Bacon and 
Descartes, belief in themselves coupled with dis- 
belief in everybody else. All principles seem to him 
equally contestable. He despises mankind “avec 
tendresse,” judging that men make themselves 
miserable through the exaggerated idea they have 
of themselves and their fellows, and that, with 
humbler and truer views of human nature, they 
would deal more gently with one another. 
It is in his heart to tell them that their poor 
foolish nature has imagined nothing, and nothing 
built up, which is worth either attacking or 
defending ; and that if they only knew the fragility 
of their greatest works, such as laws and empires, 
they would never fight over them save for the fun of 
the thing, as children fight over their sand-castles on 
the seashore. Thus he does not believe that reprisals, 
whether legal or spontaneous, do anything more than 
make bad worse; and though he may smile when 
they beat the watch, that is through the mere 
impulse of flesh and blood, and natural good-nature. 
He is no great believer in justice, and so is, perhaps, 
M. France suggests, of all eighteenth-century minds 
the one most opposed to the principles of the 
Revolution. He would not have signed a line of the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man, because of the ex- 
cessive and iniquitous distinction which is therein 
established between men and gorillas. Naturally, 
Robespierre would have held the Abbé Coignard 
to be a bad man. For Robespierre, unlike the 
abbé, was an optimist who believed in virtue. 
Statesmen of this temperament work all possible 
ill; for he who aspires to lead men onght never 
to lose sight of the fact that they are a bad lot. 
Robespierre’s belief in virtue led to the Terror; 
Marat’s belief in justice led to the demand for two 
hundred thousand heads. But the Abbé Coignard 
believes in nothing, and so would not hurt a fly. 
This attitude of mind does not reeommend itself 
to the “celebrated Mr. Rockstrong,” condemned to 
perpetual exile by the English Parliament for his 
paticipation in Monmouth’s rebellion, who inhabits 
France, and incessantly despatches thence articles 
to the gazettes of his own country. Mr. Rockstrong 
—who, as will already have been perceived, is sus- 
piciously like M. Rochefort—reviles the abbé for his 
political pococurantism. “ You see, it is all because I 
am a philosopher,” is the reply. “ It is in the nature of 
real sages to vex the rest of mankind. Anaxagoras 
was an illustrious example. I don’t mention Socrates, 
who was a mere sophist. But we find that in all 
times and all countries, the temper of meditative 
men was the cause of scandal. You think yourself, 
Mr. Rockstrong, very distinct from your enemies, 
and as amiable as they are odious. Suffer me to tell 
you that this is the mere effect of your pride and 





high courage. As a matter of fact, you share all 
human weaknesses and passions with those who 
have condemned you. If you have more probity 
than many of them, and an incomparable vivacity of 
mind, you are inspired with a spirit of hatred and 
discord which makes you a great nuisance in a 
civilised country. What I am saying is not 
likely to endear me either to yourself or to 
your enemies, But I prize liberty of thought 
more highly than a fine abbey or a fat priory. 
I shall have annoyed everybody, but contented 
my soul, and I shall die in peace.” Here is the 
fag-end of another conversation with the celebrated 
Mr. Rockstrong. The abbé is denying the value of 
revolutions. ‘“ What!” asks Mr. Rockstrong, “ don’t 
you admit that the Great Revolutions of England or 
the Low Countries have had any effect on the welfare 
of the people?” “Revolutions,” replied the abbé, 
“are made to preserve advantages already acquired, 
not to gain new ones. It is the folly of nations, and 
of yourself, Mr. Rockstrong, to found vast hopes 
upon the fall of princes. You pay yourself with 
words. It is remarkable how readily men let them- 
selves be slain for words without sense. Ajax 
remarked it long ago: ‘I thought in my youth, the 
poet makes him say, ‘ that action was more powerful 
than words, but to-day I see that words are the 
stronger.’ Thus spake Ajax, the son of Oijleus. Mr. 
Rockstrong, I have a mighty thirst on me!” Mr. 
Rockstrong, by the way, is not the only modern who is 
covertly introduced into this volume. Whenthetalk is 
of Louvois, the reference is to Ferry,and the discussion 
of Law’s Mississippi scheme is a scarcely veiled allusion 
to Panama. Here perhaps is the one flaw in what 
otherwise might have been an entirely delightful 
book. “ Actualities,” to use a hideous but con- 
venient word which M. France's classic taste would 
never sanction, seem out of place in this soul-history 
of an imaginary epicurean philosopher. M. France, 
like his earlier hero M. Sylvestre Bonnard, moves 
most nimbly and gracefully in a world of books and 
pure ideas; he should leave comments on contem- 
porary politics to baser mortals, the mere “ gazetiers ” 
whom the Abbé Coignard holds in so just a contempt. 
The book, it may be added, has something like the 
advantage of Alice's caucus race—it begins any where, 
ends nowhere. There is no reason why it should 
not be the first of a whole series of similar volumes ; 
every intelligent reader will cherish the hope that 
at all events it will not be the last. 








THE DRAMA. 





“THE ORIENT EXPRESS.” 


T is impossible not to feel a certain sympathy 
for Mr. Augustin Daly. His fate has been 
seripturally foreshadowed. He is a stranger, and— 
I greatly fear—we have taken him in. On his early 
visits to this country he met with a hearty welcome. 
His company and his repertory gave promise of 
something new. Miss Ada Rehan, then seen at the 
very zenith of her powers, took the town by storm. 
Mr. John Drew, one of the most imperturbably 
cheerful comedians this generation has seen, was at 
hand to put the leading lady on her mettle and 
keep her up to the mark. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert and 
Mr. James Lewis gave us fresh and delightful 
pictures of joyous and “pawky” old age. The 
rest were as the climate of the North American 
continent, the Declaration of Independence, and other 
local matters had made them; they amused by 
their accent, their solecisms, and their exuberant 
vitality. The repertory of Teutonic - American 
farce, tempered by American-Shakesperean comedy, 
was not geod, but, as I say, it was new; and 
we welcomed it, as an earnest of better things to 
come. But it is the expected which never happens, 
and the better things have not come. Hence a certain 
reaction in that capricious tyrant, popular favour. 
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We were all singing in chorus to Mr. Daly, “ Come 
live with us, and be our love.” He has taken us at 
our word; he has come to live with us—in the neigh- 
bourhood of Leicester Square—and we decline to com- 
plete the bargain : we do not recognise him as our love. 
He has piped unto us in every tune which an intelligent 
American might reasonably suppose to be right 
English—he has produced a fine old English play by 
a fine old English gentleman, “o-—one of the o—olden 
time,” Sheridan Knowles’s Hunchback, and another 
play on a fine old English legend by an English poet- 
laureate, The Foresters. He has piped untous,I say, 
with these undeniably English tunes; and we will 
not dance. It is really very perverse of us; I think 
Mr. Daly has reasonable ground of complaint. And 
yet we are impenitent, even when this enterprising 
stranger in our midst has taken the last step in the 
art of being more English than the English. What, 
he has evidently said to himself, could be a more 


truly English institution than Punch and, argal, 


my masters, who more truly English than the 
editor of that periodical, Mr. F. C. Burnand? 
Accordingly, Mr. Burnand has been commissioned to 
produce a new play for the English market—which, 
like so many other English plays, is an adaptation 
from a Continental source. Herrn Oscar Blumenthal 
and Gustav Kadelburg are, it seems, the authors of 
the comedy which Mr. Burnand has Englished for 
Daly’s Theatre, under the title of The Orient Express. 
If the original was as tiresome as the adaptation, 
the statistics of German emigration are at length 
explained. For half an hour or so its main idea is 
amusing enough. A traveller to the East by the 
Orient Express is captured by brigands, and a lady 
who is captured with him is taken to be his wife 
because she is possessed—never mind the why and 
wherefore: they are perfectly innocent—of a circular 
tourist-ticket bearing his wife’s signature. The names 
of the pair are straightway coupled together in tele- 
grams to the London papers, and, to avert a scandal, 
the wife, who has been all the time at home in 
Bloomsbury, gives out that it is she, and no other, 
who has shared her husband’s misadventures on the 
Turkish frontier. Interviewing journalists and Paul 
Prys from the clubs soon make it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to keep up this fiction, and the arrival of others 
of the husband's fellow-travellers, who have been re- 
leased by their captors, further complicates matters ; 
and the conclusion seems to be, don’t sell your wife’s 
circular ticket if there is any risk of your falling 
in with brigands. In one act—that is to say, 
for the half-hour I spoke of—this notion provides 
some fun; but long before the two ensuing acts are 
over the fun has been exhausted, and we are 
left wondering whether we are to impute our 
boredom to Herren Blumenthal and Kadelburg 
or to the editor of Punch. The affair is lightened by 
a few gleams of humour from Mr. Lewis and Mrs. 
Gilbert ; there is some pretty love-making for Mr. 
Allan Aynesworth and Miss Isabel Irving; but Miss 
Ada Rehan has no part to speak of, and the fooling 
of Mr. George Clarke and Miss Catherine Lewis in 
parts of childish absurdity is better not spoken of. 
Seriously, Mr. Daly will have to consider his ways. 
It looks as if he were not yet alive to the present 
state of dramatic taste in this country. Un- 
fortunately for him, we have a taste—which is not 
to be satisfied by Sheridan Knowles, Tennyson, or 
Burnand. Not one of these is at the present moment 
a “live” dramatist. Mr. Daly must try again. 
A. B. 








THE EXTENSION OF FRANCHISE IN 
AUSTRIA. 





ENERAL astonishment and intense terror in 
the camp of Bohemia’s national and political 
enemies was the first effect of the surprising action 
of Count Taaffe with which he welcomed the mem- 
bers of the Reichsrath at its resumed sittings. 
Austria gives to her people universal suffrage! 





What unheard-of news, what an incredible event! 
Astonished are the Old Czechs, Feudal landed pro- 
prietors, Clericals, German Liberals, Poles, and all 
those men of little faith, all those “practical poli- 
ticians” who laughed at the impotence of ideas. 
It is now for the Young Czechs, the “ ideologists,” 
the “dreamers,” as they are being called, to laugh 
at the “sound politicians.” The Czech nation can 
boast of being the first among Austrian nations 
which raised its voice for Universal Suffrage. 

When some twenty years ago the Czech Liberal 
party—the Young Czechs—began to organise itself, 
it wrote on its banner the demand for the universal 
right to vote. On throwing themselves, in 1891, into 
a decisive electoral struggle, the Young Czechs 
engraved that same demand on their shield as a 
fundamental clause of their programme, and on the 
17th March, 1892, they presented an elaborate Bill to 
the Reichsrath. For this display of democratic zeal 
the party had to submit to most brutal attacks. The 
German Liberal Press threatened the Young Czechs 
with the gallows; the Old Czech print and the Poles 
stigmatised them as associates of the Socialistie 
Internationale; while the German Conservatives 
treated them with sovereign ridicule. What folly, 
said they, to believe that in Austria could ever be 
found a Government that would accede to the idea 
of Universal Suffrage! 

And that Government has been found—sooner 
than one would have imagined. Pressed by the 
Young Czechs, Count Taaffe at last began to examine 
their cause, with the result that he detected the 
justice of it. 


“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” 


So the world turns: such is the power of an idea 
that penetrates the general mind, that enters the 
soul of nations, and carries away public opinion. 

True, the Czechs cannot rejoice yet at the 
complete victory of their idea. They have received 
merely an instalment which is not quite satisfactory. 
For while they demand universal, equal, and direct 
right of vote for all State citizens of fair character 
for all the legislative assemblies, the Government 
offers, by its Bill, a universal vote without civic 
equality, and, as heretofore, denies—the gods alone 
know wherefore and why—the direct right of vote. 

In this lies a great difference and a cruel want. 
The present electoral system of Schmerling and 
Lasser, the so-called representation of four interests 
—viz., landed proprietors, Chambers of Commerce, 
towns, and rural districts—is, from the standpoint 
of justice, absolutely undefensible. Nobody knows 
why in the Reichsrath landed proprietors should 
have 85, Chambers of Commerce 21, towns only 117, 
rural districts even only 130 deputies? And yet 
the rural districts pay twice as much in taxes as 
the towns, and these, again, four times as much as 
the great landowners. There are in Cisleithania 
something over 5,000 voters who can only return 
members of their own body—to wit, great land- 
owners; while the number of urban and rural voters 
is 1,700,000. 

It is in this injustice that lies the root of 
evil by which the nations and their liberty suffer. 
Through this artificial “ representation of in- 
terests” the Ministers Schmerling and Lasser 
brought about such a state of things that 14 mil- 
lions of Slavs have to-day in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment not more than 136 votes; while 8 millions 
of Germans are represented by 177 deputies. This 
wrong cannot be mended otherwise than by the 
abolition of all privileges, by putting into effect 
the fundamental principle that “before law all 
citizens are equal.” That is why the Czech dele- 
gation this year demanded universal, equal, and 
direct right of vote for all rightful citizens, so as to 
give a deputy to every 60,000 inhabitants. In this 
way a real popular representation would be arrived 
at, and the aspect of the Reichsrath would be then— 
for the Germans 145, Slavs 240, Italians 11, and 
Roumanians 4 deputies. 
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From this ideal the Austrians are, of course, still 
far. The Government has no inclination to do away 
with the privileges of the great landowners, allowing 
them, as it does, 85 representatives, whom they are 
at liberty to elect themselves as before ; and it leaves 
the number of deputies 353 as hitherto. For these 
reasons the Czech deputies will adhere to their own 
Bill, and present it on the first opportunity. 

Nevertheless, the barriers have been broken, and 
the idea of Universal Suffrage has found its way into 
Austria, which is certainly a remarkable and great 
step in advance. The principle means the intro- 
duction of a new element into the inner policy of the 
Empire. It will be adopted in the Government Bill 
only as a germ, but a germ which can attain the 
significance of the Biblical grain of mustard. By the 
adoption of the Government Bill the feudal system 
will clearly become untenable. How long can 5,000 
voters of the landed-proprietor class continue to 
have 85 constituencies, while over 3,000,000 of people 
have to be satisfied with 268 deputies ? 

There is, moreover, ancther satisfaction for the 
Czechs. The Old Czechs were horrified at the 
idea of Universal Suffrage, pointing out how it 
would injure the Czech nation. Well, to-day they 
are offered only a piece of this right, and already 
the Germans are panic-stricken at the thought how 
they are going to lose forty seats, how they will be 
deprived of all the towns in Moravia, and how their 
domineering in Bohemia will sustain a heavy check. 
They tremble at the unexpected blow from Taaffe’s 
hand, and prepare themselves for revenge at the 
division on the decree of the minor state of siege in 
Prague. We doubt that they would have the courage 
of putting their threat into execution, and vote for 
it: they have all reasons to vote against it. 

If the moment is really critical, let the advisers 
of the Crown look around in Austria and see her 
present aspect after thirty years’ working of the 
centralisation system, and ask themselves whether it 
can last any longer? Strange! This Reform Bill 
of Count Taaffe is a veritable event in the history 
of this centralisation. I have pointed out above the 
faults and inconsistencies that make it unacceptable; 
but whatever inconsistencies this unfinished political 
move of Taaffe may contain, it possesses the great 
merit that it has exposed before the world all that 
contemptible egotism of the German centralisation 
party, which for thirty years had thriven on in- 
justice and fiction, vaunting its superiority over 
other nationalities of the Empire. And now, 
when finally the old injustice has at least partly to 
be repaired, observe the attitude of these excellent 
“ Liberals”! Hand-in-hand with the Reactionaries, 
Clericals, and Feudals, they resist fiercely the equal 
right of the people to elect their representatives. 
Yes, it is against the idea of Universal Suffrage itself 
that this adulterated German Liberalism of Herr von 
Plener is fighting—the same man who before Europe 
attempted to depict the Czeths as a reactionary 
element, proclaiming his party, on the other hand, as 
@ progressive one. Herr von Plener's organ, which 
hailed Ledru Rollin as the father of Universal 
Suffrage, which praised Mazzini and Garibaldi as its 
apostles—this same Neue Freie Presse fights tooth 
and nail against the introduction of that measure. 
Of course, the Left—the German Liberals—would 
lose more than half their seats, and that is a con- 
sideration. 

Strange that nobody—the Times Vienna corre- 
spondent least of all—has yet put forward a historical 
experience. Austria had had her Universal Suffrage 
already. It was introduced with the Constitution 
of May 15th, 1848; and the first Parliament, which 
lasted from July, 1848, till March, 1849, was 
beyond all shadow of doubt elected on the 
lines of Universal Suffrage. The Parliament had 
then 383 deputies; Bohemia sent 90, Moravia 38, 
Silesia 10. Well, and what was the result of 
this first experiment of Universal Suffrage? It 
was, of course, that according to justice the 
Slavs had in the Reichsrath a majority against the 





Germans. And yet there were no signs of a de- 
struction or extermination of the Germans, of which 
the sworn foes of the Czechs are persistently talking. 
They exaggerate wilfully, in order to preserve their 
immoral hegemony over the Czechs. Every honest 
Austrian statesman can penetrate the truth: if 
peace and goodwill are to be restored in Austria, 
her statesmen must decide in favour of this act of 
justice. It is an incision into a body affected by 
cancer; but they must not hesitate, not shrink from 
it, or feel faint, if they be skilful operators. 


VICTOR DE BRANDT. 








PROSE ECLOGUE. 





BASIL, MENZIES, BRIAN. 


RIAN: Have you ever written short stories, 
Basil ? 

Basil: Never; nor can I read them. 

Brian : I rather like them. 

Basil: Then your palate’s gone—I mean your 
mental palate. I still prefer a sandwich: bread— 
meat—mustard. The short story is mere mustard, 
the scanty dish which Grumio, that “false, delud- 
ing slave,” jeered Katharina with. 

Brian: Your short-story men are your only 
pickle-merchauts. 

Basil: Occasionally they are good men gone 
wrong; oftenest they are single-prong men. 

Menzies : Single-prong ? 

Basil: Yes. Some men are tridents, some are 
dinner-forks, some are pitch-forks, and some have 
butone prong. Of these last are the short-story men, 
the “strong men” of fiction. They remind me of 
the Parisian chiffonnier, who gathers from frequented 
places with his pointed stick odds and ends of paper 
and rags. They are an insufferable nuisance; their 
pens are always ready furbished ; if you so much as 
hint an idea, an experience, an episode, they stab 
it up at once and thrust it into their wallets among 
an omnium gatherum of other half-ideas, experiences, 
and episodes, where it lies till it is “ high,” and is 
then brought forth as “ strong meat.” 

Brian : And who are the dinner-forks ? 

Basil : Average men, I suppose. 

Brian : And the pitch-forks ? 

Basil: Why, you are pretty like one, pursuing 
relentlessly a passing remark. 

Brian: And the tridents? Come, the tridents? 

Basil : My friends and I. 

Menzies : Good. Did you know that I had written 
short stories ? 

Brian: No! Tell us all about it. 

Basil: What is there to tell except that for 
every story he wrote there is a gray hair on his 
soul? 

Menzies: That is true. But I would confess ;7I 
have never told it to anyone, the stories having been 
anonymous. The first one was of a woman I knew; 
a tall fair Scotchwoman, with a perfect oval face 
and large pale eyes. In her twenty-fourth year she 
married a painter and set herseif to destroy his tem- 
perament. I met her in her father’s house shortly 
after she had spoiled her husband, body and soul; 
and she told me the story herself. “ He kept talking 
to me,” she said, “of temperament, temperament, tem- 
perament. What is temperament? Do you know? 
Does anyone know? I have no temperament; but I 
suppose he had, for he was different from me. He 
liked all kinds of stupidity and foolishness—little 
children, religious people, romance, and sentiment. 
After the honeymoon, when he went back to his 
easel, he nearly swooned at the sight of it; for I had 
determined to see of what stuff his temperament was 
made, and had painted a leer on the faces of his 
figures. He tore up the canvas and began anew. 
As soon as he had a face drawn, at night I put a 
leer into the eyes or a wicked smile on the lips. He 
went to his easel every morning shaking with terror. 
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I had now fully made up my mind that he should 
get rid of his temperament and become as strong as 
me, for I rather liked him; he was very handsome. 
So I persevered with his faces, and was amazed at his 
persistence. At last one morning he asked me to stay 
beside him while he painted. He drew and coloured 
the heads of three cherubs with extraordinary 
rapidity and force, the practice which my device had 
secured him having increased his skill immensely. 
The faces were sweet and beautiful; and he asked 
me if they were not so. I said I rather liked them, 
but that I saw nothing particularly sweet about 
them : charming little imps, I called them. ‘Then 
IT am a lost man,’ he cried. ‘Something terrible has 
gone wrong with me. Day after day I paint what I 
think beautiful faces; these that I have just done 
seem tomeadorable. Yousee them as they are, leer- 
ing and malicious ; and to-morrow I too shall see them 
as they are. Some subtle paralysis has attacked me.’ 
Next morning, as usual, he found his faces impudent 
or malignant. I comforted him, and told him to 
struggle no more against his own nature, but to 
follow this inferior bent which proclaimed itself in 
spiteof him. ‘Iwill, he said. ‘It may work itself 
out. Then an evil spirit took actual possession of 
him, and he painted loathsome and horrible things. 
He was a weak inan ; his temperament had only been 
degraded, not yet destroyed. One night I changed 
his diabolic into angelic faces ; and in the morning he 
came to me weeping tears of joy. ‘I have worked 
it out,’ he cried. ‘Iam free of it. Yesterday, while 
I designed what I thought the most wicked group 
of countenances ever imagined, I was painting 
divinities. Come and see them.’ I excused myself till 
the afternoon; and he, happy and jubilant, went 
out to walk off his excitement. In his absence I 
changed his divinities into idiots and maniacs. 
When at length he led me to his studio he had no 
eyes for anything but me. I felt him watching me 
as I stood in front of his picture. I looked at it, 
and then with cold surprise at his glad, eager face. 
The blood left his cheeks like a lamp that’s blown 
out; he glanced at his picture, and fell in a tremor 
on the floor. I helped him to a seat, placed myself 
opposite him, and told him how I had manipulated 
his canvases in the hope of enabling him to master 
his temperament. When he realised what I said, 
he slid from his chair glaring at me asif I had been 
a wild beast about to devour him. I moved to help 
him again, but he shrank from me, shrieking, ‘ Keep 
off!’ He crept backwards on his hands and knees, 
growling and glaring at me hideously. He reached 
the door and kicked at it as a beast might, flinging 
out his legs. He has never stood erect since; he 
lives in a stall and eats out of a manger; the asylum 
doctor says he cannot recover. What is tempera- 
ment? Have I destroyed his, or is it now rampant ? 
How weak he was! Is temperament what people 
used to mean by soul?” What do you think of 
that ? 

Brian : It’s very strong. 

Basil: Very fair mustard. 

Menzies: Right! It’s just mustard, and not 
really strong; no bread, no meat, merely condi- 
ment. In the famous old image, it is a convulsion: 
sometimes six men can’t hold a feeble epileptic. 
But I got to like fits, especially as I found that 
I possessed the knack of taking them; so I had a 
series in various periodicals; and got good money 
too: people are always generous to a man in a fit. 
Gradually, however, it became more difficult to fall 
into them; I had to work myself up—with stimu- 
lants. At last nothing would cause them; and I 
took to feigning them—picking up episodes like the 
chiffonnier in your image, instead of creating: in my 
own image, chewing soap in order to foam at the 
mouth like the impostor in the street: and nobody 
but myself knew the difference. 

Brian : But you don’t apply this generally? There 
are plenty of good short, strong stories by good 
strong men. 

Basil : Good condiment. 





Menzies : Good convulsions: most interesting, at- 
tracting great crowds; but only convulsions. 

Basil: Any one line of actual poetry is worth a 
million short stories. 

Menzies : Here’s one. “ Up rose the sun, and up 
rose Emily.” 

Brian : Yes; but they are geniuses—great men, 
some of those short-story writers. 

Menzies: My dear Brian, we are all geniuses 
nowadays. 

Basil: Admirable! All men are geniuses: it is 
only a difference of degree. JOHN DAVIDSON. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





M. ZOLA AND M. ZOLA. 


Srr,—One is ready to exonerate the writer of “ Noughts and 
Crosses ” for any of his critical escapades. But he and your 
correspondent, ** C. L. F.,” in their apology for the action of the 
Institute of Journalists in glorifying M. Zola, draw a distinction 
which ordinary Englishmen will be slow to appreciate. After 
diligently working at the muck-rake for the best part of his life, 
M. Zola is defended on two grounds. First, that Me has handled 
the muck-rake in so deft a manner that the result is literature. 
And literature, as the disciples of the school of the night before 
last have once and again told us in your columns, is not to be 
subject to mere moral considerations in its selection of topie and 
theme. But a second, and a more politic defence is set up, 
which avoids the consideration of the realistic pictures of the 
Rougon-Macquart Series, and says that M. Zola visited England 
and was féted by English journalists, only in his capacity as the 
President of the Société des Gens de Lettres. We have clearly 
mistaken the label. It is impossible not to recall the old 
medieval story of the seigneur who was also the bishop of the 
diocese in which his castle was situate. The tale runs that when 
setting forth on one of his predatory expeditions, he defended 
himself against certain critics by saying that he was not under- 
taking the campaign in his capacity as a servant of the Prince 
of Peace, but as the seigneur. Whereupon one asked him this 
question : When the seigneur will be in the penal fires, suffering 
for his sins, where then will the bishop be? One would be sorry 
to carry on this diseussion into the regions of eschatology, but 
the old tale may still point a moral in these superfine days. 
When the President of the Société des Gens de Lettres was 
enjoying the Lord Mayor's hospitality, where at that particular 
moment was the writer of the dirty novels? As far as one 
can judge from its apologists, the Institute would have been 
willing to receive Mephistopheles himself, under the dis- 
criminating title of M. le Président de la Société, ete., provided 
he could for the nonce stow his tail away decently in his small- 
clothes, and hide his hoofs in patent leather.—1 am, Sir, 

Yours obediently, W. P. 


“OUR ENGLISH MINSTERS.” 
Srr,— Whilst thanking you for your very appreciative notice 


of “Our English Minsters,” in your last issue, may we be per- 
mitted to explain the omission of several important cathedrals by 
referring to the preface, in which a second volume of “ Our 
English Minsters ” is promised ?—Yours truly, 


IspisteR & Co., LIMITED. 








VIE DE BOHEME. 





ID you ever walk down Fleet Street in the rain, 
With a hole in your boot where the water came in and 
then squished out again ? 
Did you ever wonder—half-way “twixt joy and sorrow— 
Where on earth you'd find the coin to have a meal to-morrow ? 


Did you ever, while a guilty heart half-choked you with its 
knocks, 
Slip a clumsy roll of copy in the office letter-box ? 
Or, passing ‘neath the blue of the livid lightning-lamps, 
Think you’d sell your very soul for a shilling’s worth of 
stamps ? 


Have you ever known that hardest work of secking work to do, 
Or the turning out of “copy” that may never profit you ? 
Did you ever write through a winter's night and into a foggy 
day— 
And then creep into your bed to sleep the hopelessness away ? 
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Or did you ever sit, when the long hard day was done— 
With its worry, and its hopes, and its toil and wrath and fun, 
Crouching over a fenderless fire, with your heart's own friend 
beside, 
And tell of all your adventures, and laugh until you cried ? 


Or have you walked through the glory of a blue and silver morn, 
In a frost on the Embankment, and felt a new thought born ? 
Oh! do you know the thrill of doubt, and the slashing joy of 


strife ? 
What! no?—I tell you you've never felt the good there is in 
life ! A. W. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





ON THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE REV. J. E. C. WELLDON. 


VHREE weeks ago the Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, 
Headmaster of Harrow School, stood up before 
the Church Congress at Birmingham, made a 
vigorous speech denouncing M. Zola (whom he called 
an “infamous” writer), and advised that “the 
efforts and aims of Churchmen might well be enlisted 
on behalf of such a society as the National Vigilance 
Association,” a society which in 1889 secured the 
imprisonment of Mr. Henry Vizetelly for publishing 
an English translation (I believe, considerably ex- 
purgated) cf one of M. Zola’s works. Internal 
evidence led many people to suspect that Mr. 
Welldon's denunciations were based on an imperfect 
acquaintance with M. Zola’s writings, and he was 
promptly asked by more than one writer in the 
public press to favour the public with some definite 
information on the extent of that acquaintance. 
This request I myself had the honour to repeat a 
fortnight ago. I wish to put it on record that Mr. 
Welldon has not given an answer. 


Now, as regards Mr. Welldon’'s own sincerity and 
the general character of the discussion on the last 
day of the Birmingham Congress, this record is (I 
think) instructive. The commonest sense of moral 
obligation approves that when A speaks publicly of 
B as “infamous,” he shall be prepared to state the 
definite grounds of his charge and the extent of his 
acquaintance with B's conduct. And when A goes 
on to suggest a persecution of B, the obligation 
becomes even stricter. Mr. Welldon may be suffering 
from a natural hallucination of his calling. A head- 
master’s position is to some extent singular: he can 
both judge and whip his boys, and from verdict and 
punishment alike there is practically no appeal ; he 
can banish, he can confiscate goods, he can scatter 
condemnation and applause as he lists : and he enjoys 
these powers by virtue of a very useful Social 
Contract. It is small wonder if he forget at times 
that the boundaries of his school-grounds are also 
the limits of his august irresponsibility, and that out- 
side of them he may not strike even the smallest boy, or 
use the language of a bully towards the meanest of 
his fellow-creatures, without risk of being summoned 
peremptorily to justify his behaviour. But it is not 
right that he should forget this, and, forgetting it, 
run amuck in public places with either his ferule or 
his tongue. And if it be objected that this case is 
no particular business of mine, I answer that Mr. 
Welldon volunteered with his abuse as I volunteer 
with its correction ; that he has no obvious qualifica- 
tions for holding any opinion whatever upon literary 
matters; that we cannot by interrogatory, even 
though it be backed by an appeal to his sense of 
fair play, discover that he has read as many as a 
couple of volumes of the writer he allows himself 
to term “infamous”; and that when we find so 
questionable an adviser so lightly inciting to per- 
secution, the humblest citizen may well think it time 
to protest. 


A correspondent, signing himself “C. L. F.,” was 
inclined to complain in last week’s SPEAKER that in 
concerning myself with the utterances of the Head- 





master of Harrow I gave too little attention to the 

yet more surprising utterances of the Bishop of 

Worcester. Shortly before the Benediction the 

Bishop rose in his place and asserted that M. Zola 
“has spent his life in corrupting the minds and 
souls, not only of thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen, and especially of the young, but 
also, by the translation of his works, thousands 
and hundreds of thousands of young souls 
elsewhere.” 


Thus the Bishop is reported to have spoken, and, 
as “OC. L. F.” points out, he had not so much evidence 
to back his insinuations and assertions as would 
wrap round a mustard-seed. That this levity in 
defamation but ill becomes a titled expositor of the 
Gospel of Charity I do not deny. But let us dis- 
criminate. The importance of speech depends to 
some extent on the mouth that edits it; and utter- 
ances of Bishop Perowne, which may reasonably 
alarm his relatives, do not perturb any considerable 
number of the rest of mankind. We may suppose 
that he honestly preferred to condemn M. Zola on 
a@ priori grounds, unhampered by evidence; or that 
he honestly sought evidence at second-hand, and 
was misinformed : and with that we may pass on. 


The case of the Headmaster of Harrow, however, 
is different. Mr. Welldon already fills some room in 
the public eye, and has the reputation of being what 
I may call a pushing young man in his profession. 
We may agree that he has the defects of his qualities: 
but the qualities are there. When such a man de- 
nounces Zola as “ infamous” and seeks to “ enlist the 
efforts and aims of Churchmen on behalf of such a 
society as the National Vigilance Association,” it is 
well to ask him promptly to define the exact base of 
his charge: it is well to ask, “ How many of M. Zola’s 
works had you read when you spoke?” and when 
such a man is silenced by that simple question, the 
public must draw its own conclusions concerning 
Mr. Welldon himself and the persecution which he 
advocates. 


And what a pitiable state of things was un- 
consciously revealed by those Congress-men at 
Birmingham! “Suppress! Suppress!” “ Persecute! 
Persecute! Persecute!” Is it possible that the 
Church of Christ, after almost two thousand years, 
can discover no better means of safeguarding the 
purity of her children than the seizing and burning 
of books and the casting of publishers into prison? 
Are we always to be “suppressing ”"—“ driving 
under” —the evil, and assuring our sons and 
daughters (who at least should expect us to speak 
honestly to them of the world into which we have 
brought them) that the evil does not exist? Shall 
we never listen to Milton?—“I cannot praise a 
fugitive or cloistered virtue; assuredly we bring 
not innocence into the world, but impurity much 
rather; that which purifies us is trial, and 
trial is by what is contrary;” and again: 
“ Banish all objects of lust, shut up all youth into 
the severest discipline that can be exercised in 
any hermitage, ye cannot make them chaste that 
came not thither so.” Is a Church, whose very 
foundations rest on the doctrine of Original Sin, to 
stultify herself perpetually by resting all her 
practice on the assumption of an Original Innocence 
destructible by knowledge? It was divine irony, 
indeed, that ordained this discussion to close the 
business of a Congress chiefly occupied in contem- 
plating a “Reunion of the Churches.” Does any 
Congress-man—does even Bishop Perowne—imagine 
that the mass of men now looking on with amuse- 
ment would ever, if the farce became serious, allow 
a sacerdotalism, which on its members’ own con- 
fession has no better weapons than those of the 
Middle Ages—the index expurgatorius, the bonfire, 
and the jail—to reunite and consolidate its broken 
forces into one monstrous menace to humanity’s 
hardly won liberty of thought, speech, and 
action ? : 
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It is seldom nowadays that a priest gets an 
opportunity of belauding intolerance in the open. 
When he does, his unction is notable. The Rev. 
J. E. C. Welldon, feeling himself for the moment 
on safe ground, went so far as to speak of it as 
a process of thought! “Tennyson,” he said, “ took 
a truer because more intolerant view of the dis- 
tinguished but infamous writer, Zola.” A man who 
knows anything of language must have a pretty 
liberal view of the contemptibility of his hearers’ 
intelligence before addressing them in this style. 


A fortnight ago, in dealing with this question, 
I expressed my confidence that “one thing at any 
rate was settled by the warm welcome given to 
M. Zola—that the public conscience will not permit 
a repetition of the Vizetelly trial.” Since then I 
have received a letter from Mr. Vizetelly himself, 
who would assure me that I am mistaken; that the 
public conscience can only find expression through 
the Press; and that when the National Vigilance 
Association chooses the next opportune moment 
for attack, the Press will remain silent until the 
verdict is secured, when it will join in approving a 
“fresh vindication of the law.” We shall see. I, 
who am no worshipper of M. Zola, but a cold and 
inimical admirer, decline as yet to believe it. I feel 
sure of this, at any rate: that if six honest men on 
the Press shall dare to speak their minds, the next 
victory of the Association—if victory it gain—over 
the liberties of literature, will be the most ruinous in 
its annals. 


Meanwhile, will the Headmaster of Harrow 
redeem, though at a late hour, his credit as a con- 
troversialist by informing the public how many of 
the works of M. Zola he had read when he rose to 
address the Church Congress ? A. T. Q C, 








REVIEWS. 


THE SPIRIT OF PLATO. 


Piato AND Piatonism: A Series of Lectures. By Walter 
Pater. London: Macmillan & Co. 


a RULY even Plato, whosoever well considereth, 
shall find that in the body of his work, though 
the inside and strength were philosophy, the skins as 
it were and beauty depended most of poetry. For 
all standeth upon dialogues; wherein he feigneth 
many honest burgesses of Athens to speak of such 
matters that, if they had been set on the rack, they 
would never have confessed them; besides his 
poetical describing the circumstances of their 
meetings, as the well-ordering of a banquet, the 
delicacy of a walk, with interlacing mere tales, as 
Gyges’ ring and others, which who knoweth not to 
be flowers of poetry did never walk into Apollo’s 
garden.” Thus Sir Philip Sidney; and thus Milton, 
at the close of a curiously beautiful poem :— 
“Tam iam poetas urbis exules tue 
Revocabis, ipse fabulator maximus, 
Aut institutor ipse migrabis foras.” 


Plato has ever been accounted a spirit of flame and 
music—a divine poet. Consider but his followers, in 
their diverse fashions of honouring him. There are 
the Alexandrian Platonists, the patristic Platonists, 
the Florentine and Renaissance Platonists, our 
English, Elizabethan and Cambridge, Platonists. It 
matters little whom you choose, Plotinus or Augus- 
tine, Pico or Bruno or Michael Angelo, Spenser or 
Sidney, or Milton or More; later yet, Wordsworth 
or Shelley: in each of these you discern an ardour of 
the intellect kindled at the fire of Plato, rather than 
an anxious and deliberate metaphysic. It is otherwise 
with Aristotle: the schools of Pisa and Padua, the 
disciples of Averroés and Aquinas, exalted him to 
a height from which Bacon was fain to pull him 
down ; but we miss the rapture of a personal love. 
No Italian academy kept the feast of Aristotle, as 
the Medicean academy kept November the thirteenth 








in honour of Plato, their classic Moses, almost their 
Attic Christ. Coleridge never called Aristotle “a 
plank from the wreck of Paradise, cast on the shores 
of idolatrous Greece.” Surveying the many makers 
or poets of ideal states and perfect cities, it is not 
the Aristotelian politics, but the Platonic Republic, 
that we find inspiring their dreams. And perhaps 
the divine sagacity of the Catholic Church has in 
nothing been better shown than in her suspicion of 
Plato, the patron of such fascinating heresies, and 
her trust in Aristotle, the severe and dry. 

Said Bentley to Pope, upon his Homer: “ A very 
pretty poem, but you must not call it Homer.” 
Certain students, of the more arid and literal kind, 
might say of Mr. Pater’s book: “A very pretty 
philosophy, but you must not call it Plato. This 
or that point is neglected, this or that other is 
magnified; a metaphor here is something too curious, 
an analogy there fetched from over far. This is not 
Plato, though its beauty be Platonic.” It is because 
such things may be said and in part justified that 
we have reminded readers of Plato and of Mr. Pater, 
of that traditional Platonism which is not a system 
of philosophy, but an inspiration of life. Consider, 
too, the audience which listened to these lectures: a 
set of “young students of philosophy” at Oxford. 
How excellent a thing for them, tempted perhaps to 
look upon philosophy as hair-splitting, a verbal 
juggle, that they should have their Plato at least 
presented with the secret of his personality suggested 
to them, vitalised for them, by a writer who to 
an admirable erudition joins just that intuitive 
sympathy which recreates, reanimates, the great 
things of a world gone by! Of the Platonic “ ideas,” 
those difficult and seductive “ ideas,” Mr. Pater gives 
them, as it were, a picture. His picture may not be 
wholly right, but whose can be? And Mr. Pater’s 
will at least stimulate, interest, attract. He could, 
doubtless, so place in winning lights the “forms” of 
Bacon, the “ vortices” of Descartes, and show young 
philosophers how dear, how moving, those concep- 
tions were to their first conceivers: they would 
actually see Bacon, see Descartes, brooding, cogi- 
tating, interpreting the “ nature of things.” The 
Lacedzemonians, again: how salutary a corrective to 
Thucydides, read without emotion, Mr. Pater’s pre- 
sentation of the austere, serene, Dorian hill folk! 
Just so, he could make young students of Rome, hasty 
partisans of Senate or, of Cwsar, realise the better, 
finer spirit in either camp. It was assuredly not in 
the thought that Mills to be and future Mansels 
were among his hearers, that Mr. Pater composed 
and gave his lectures, but in the wish that the 
young scholars, face to face with some of the highest 
things in history, philosophies, religions, arts, should 
find a living soul in their old books, not antiquarian 
dust; should carry away with them, a possession for 
all their lives, some sense of that ancient world once 
breathing, active, resolute, even as themselves 
to-day. It is in the very spirit of that cry, 
“Things, not words,” the cry of Erasmus, Milton, 
Rousseau, and a thousand more, that Mr. Pater 
writes ; he is in perfect touch with all that is best in 
our modern demands for educational reform. How 
shall we appreciate the Evangelical Revival, the 
Catholic Revival, knowing nothing of Wesley and of 
Newman? But Plato—what do we know of Plato, 
what can those subtile dialogues really tell us of the 
man, of what manner he was? Which is the truer 
Socrates, he of Xenophon or he of Plato? Well, 
scholars are in positions of trust; we confide in their 
honour. Unless scepticism entire is to be our word, 
we must trust the good faith of our trained guides : 
a Wolf, a Mommsen, may fail to convince us, but 
they can never be quite conquered, never be proved 
fools or knaves. The very errors of keen and 
accomplished minds are valuable. Mr. Pater, in all 
his writings, has displayed certain characteristics, 
interests, “ propensions,” which his readers can be at 
no loss to comprehend; they know in what ways, 
under what lights, it is of his proper genius to view 
and to expound great matters, personalities, periods, 
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The concrete appeals to him, the soul in things as 
they find outward form and presence ; not the vague 
and vast, the colourless, intangible, invisible, in- 
audible, but aspirations expressed in and through 
written words, ideas of beauty carried out by actual 
substances, the natures of men legible upon their 
persons and circumstances. “Plato,” he seems to 
tell his audience, “whom you know in the vague, 
a magnificent name, appears to me, meditating his 
work and his influence, to have been a man of this 
nature, of this sort: see! you can trace, surely, a 
love of this, a dislike of that, in these passages; here 
he has somewhat of an ascetic air, there of a pas- 
sionate spirit; Parmenides now, and presently 
Pythagoras, work on his mind; Laconian ideals 
approve themselves to him; his style and language 
have such a peculiarity, such a genius; and such 
again: considering it all, these and many things 
beside, the man appears to me of this nature, of 
this sort.” Doubtless, the whole conception of 
Plato in these lectures, the influence upon him 
of this and that predecessor, his attitude to- 
wards such-and-such tendencies of contemporary 
thought and practice, may be just somewhat 
visionary, a work of art, of the “imaginative 
reason,” delighting in its own adventures and 
conjectures; but-—and here, if needed, is Mr. Pater’s 
ample justification—there is extant no study of 
Plato, no German treatise or monograph, which 
imposes itself as the final word upon the great 
theme. Grote is admirable, the Master of Balliol is 
admirable, many and many a writer, scholiast, 
textual critic, laborious editor, has been admirable ; 
yet, as Casaubon said in the Hall of the Sorbonne, 
“What have they settled?” Certainly, some things 
have been conclusively settled ; but not Plato. The 
splendid hallucinations of Marsilius Ficinus, trans- 
lating and pondering Plato, are of more value than 
many an arduous excursus bristling with the newest 
intricacies of philology. But all this seems to say 
that from Mr. Pater we may expect beautiful writing, 
personal views most alluring and interesting—all 
refinements of a lively, poetical imagination, but not 
strict scholarship, not the disciplined severity of the 
schools. An insult, and a silly insult, that would 
be! Readers, accustomed by long experience to use 
“ Marius” for a text-book—exact, precise, rigorous, 
well warranted and attested, of the Antonine age— 
do not need to be told that Mr. Pater never writes 
without his facts and evidences. Never can we say, 
consulting Apuleius, whom you will, that here cer- 
tainly Mr. Pater has exceeded his authority, or 
missed this piece of characterisation, or criticism, or 
warrant; rather, remembering his memorable pages, 
we remember also the old classical pages where his 
witnesses and warrants may be found. And so, 
encountering now and again some statement or 
opinion in Mr. Pater’s lectures which is startling and 
novel, at first we may ask, What is his ground here? 
But, examining the old words of the old writings, 
we ask, startled at their novelty thus interpreted: 
Surely, upon the face of it, and deeper than the 
surface, this is, indeed, what was meant at the first ? 
The words not merely will, but must, bear just this 
interpretation, compel just this inference. No pedant 
has been at work, and no amateur. That in which 
Mr. Pater is distinguished from most of his fellow- 
Platonists is his sense of the values of words. Finding 
in Plato an artist in language such as philosophy 
has not seen again, though we admit Berkeley to 
a lower place in his company, Mr. Pater has been at 
the pains to note the minute proprieties of Plato's 
style, and, so doing, to bring us back from careless 
generalisations to a more loyal reverence for the text 
of the greatest prose writer. Unable himself to write 
at random, Mr. Pater is constantly checking our im- 
patience or neglect of the written word, the word 
chosen with so deliberate an artistic reason. 

The ten lectures pursue the customary course of 
Platonic study; those famous early schools, Eleatic 
and others, each with its memorable oracle or watch- 
word, are placed in cunning relation to Plato and his 





master. Socrates himself, the Sophists, follow; then 
Plato, his “ genius,” certain of his great doctrines. 
The three last lectures are, it may be thought, the 
least familiar, perhaps the most valuable, in their 
contents and themes. Since Mr. Shorthouse, less 
fully and less beautifully, wrote his good essay upon 
“Dorian Self-Restraint in Art,” the Dorian Apollo 
and his Lacedsemonians have had no such praise as 
this vision of Lacedseemon—praise atoning perhaps 
for conventional disparagement by a little generous 
excess. Plato’s “City of the Perfect” and _ his 
“ Asthetics” close the list. Assuredly Mr. Pater has 
the adorning touch, but it is always humour, in its 
high sense, which prompts him; anything pathetic, 
or grave, or ardent, things human and moving to 
men, speak to him. Throughout his writing runs a 
kind curiosity about men and their world, now deep 
and solemn, now lighter and less profoundly felt— 
something of Sir Thomas Browne’s humanity. Few 
books so move us to kindly thoughts of life, so wake 
in us the old charities and common pieties of our 
race, as the books of this writer, whose name is 
sometimes taken in vain by lovers of an absolutely 
heartless art. Archbishop Trench dwelt upon the 
mournful lesson of degeneracy in the meaning of 
words: if we call Mr. Pater a humanist, a humani- 
tarian, it is in the most gracious meaning of the 
terms. Those who listened to this patient, winning 
exposition of Plato may never again read him in all 
their lives, but he will always be to them far more 
than an “academic” name, thanks to the guide with 
whom they walked “in Plato’s shade.” 


SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS AND OTHERS. 


Tue Lirerary Works or James SmMETHAM. London: 
Maemillan & Co. 


THE essays contained in this small volume are 
eminently sound and sensible, and appear to be the 
work of a sane Christian man well acquainted with 
the subjects he writes about. We learn from the 
preface that the author is dead. 

The longest essay is a review of Charles Leslie’s 
and Tom Taylor’s admirable life of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds—a book now hard to get hold of, which 
ought to be reissued. We have often wondered 
why a new edition of so excellent a life of so great 
a man is never advertised as about to appear. If 
the ennui of existence is such that grown men and 
women are reduced to reading Mr. Benson's “ Dodo,” 
surely there could be no doubt about the success of 
such an enterprise. 

Mr. Smetham, in his review which appeared in 
January, 1866, in the pages of the now defunct 
London Quarterly—a periodical which, if we re- 
member rightly, had a Nonconformist flavour about 
it, and published much good stuff—shows a masterly 
grasp of the character of Sir Joshua Reynolds, the 
most fortunate of English artists. 

We all remember how Dr. Johnson pronounced 
Reynolds to be the most invulnerable of his ac- 
quaintance—the man whom it was the hardest to 
abuse if you lost your temper with him. He lives, 
too, for ever in Goldsmith's famous lines: 


“ His pencil was striking, resistless, and grand ; 
His manners were gentle, complying, and bland,” 


and so on. As for his portraits, the contemplation 
of them is, as Mr. Smetham says excellently well, 
“one of the enjoyments of every highly cultivated 
Englishman.” 

Mr. Smetham, however—and we like him none 
the worse for it—was evidently a little uneasy about 
Sir Joshua—what manner of man he really was—the 
man whom not only Johnson, but Gibbon loved. 
For our own part, after reading nearly if not all 
that is to be read about Reynolds, we feel as if we 
knew him better than we do any living man, both 
his strong points and his weak ones. His character 
was one simply constructed; he had enough genius 
to make his life-long devotion to his own interests 
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wear the agreeable aspect of devotion. He played 
the game of life boldly and well. He knew what to 
throw overboard in order to keep afloat. He worked 
hard, loving both his art and the money it brought 
him. He was not altogether indifferent, says Burke 
in his magnificent way, referring to the splendour of 
Sir Joshua’s funeral, “to this kind of observance.” 
We can well believe it. What sort of a painter would 
he be who had no eye for a pageant? But, says 
Burke in another place, “his native humility, 
modesty, and candour never forsook him even on 
surprise or provocation, nor was the least degree 
of arrogance or assumption visible to the most 
scrutinising eye in any part of his conduct or dis- 
course.” Truly, a well-drilled man—one who had 
learnt the lessons of life. 

The fact is, Sir Joshua Reynolds was what 
Northcote declared him to be, “a mixed character,” 
a man who was sometimes extravagant and some- 
times mean, sometimes generous and sometimes 
selfish, sometimes candid and sometimes envious, 
sometimes proud and sometimes humble—even as 
Baretti once declared him to be across his own 
dinner-table. We own to the fact, that men of this 
kind do not puzzle us at all. Allan Cunningham's 
spiteful but well-authenticated anecdotes give us no 
trouble, but fit in very well with Burke's magnificent 
but well-judged and carefully-worded panegyric. In 
a long life you can find room for a good many 
actions belonging to very different classes; and as 
nobody has ever attempted to make a saint of Sir 
Joshua, it is really unnecessary to prepare a balance- 
sheet. And, after all, to accuse a portrait-painter of 
an undue preference for the society of the fine ladies 
and gentlemen who liked having their portraits 
painted is poor work. As for Kitty Fisher and 
other light ladies whom Reynolds was paid to paint, 
to paint was his vocation and he laboured in it and 
"twas no sin. 

Of Reynolds’ art Mr. Smetham said many excel- 
lent things. 

“Burke says Reynolds seemed to descend to 
portraiture from a higher sphere. It was from 
the mount of philosophy that he descended and not 
from the highest heaven of invention. There was 
one thing he had not—the perception of the Unseen, 
of the something beyond. ‘Great and graceful as he 
paints,’ he is ‘a man of the earth,’ seeing, it is true, 
all that is noblest and best on this ‘ visible diurnal 
sphere,’ but never quitting it. In one instance—the 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons—we just feel the inflation 
of the balloon. It strains and rocks, but does not 
leave the ground. Other men of the time had the 
gift: Fuseli had it....and Romney... . and 
Gainsborough.” Like enough, but if Sir Joshua's 
pigments had only been more enduring, we could 
have forgiven him everything, even his failure to 
see “ the Unseen” and to penetrate “ the something 
beyond.” This terrestrial ball, its sights and sounds, 
more than exhausts our limited powers of attention. 
Other sights and other sounds in other worlds, God 
willing. 

Mr. Smetham’s essay on William Blake does not 
interest us so much as his Sir Joshua—though the 
subject is, in our opinion, more fascinating, and as 
@ companion-portrait, presents contrasts and com- 
parisons not unprofitable to institute. If ever there 
was a man before whom it is your duty to uncover, 
it was William Blake; but when you come to the 
artist, you are bound to recognise that no man, how- 
ever pure his soul, however mighty his imagination, 
is entitled to be a law unto himself. 

From William Blake to Alexander Smith is too 
rapid a descent. We can take no interest in the 
pale shade of the author of the “ Life Drama” and 
“Dreamthorp.” He was one of George Gilfillan’s 
pumpkins—with too much wind and water in them 
for our taste. Worse poets than he are now re- 
ceiving their modicum of praise, but then they are 
still living to receive it. When a third-rate poet 
dies, it is his privilege to be forgotten utterly. 
Mr. Smetham’s kindly essay was first published a 





quarter of a century ago, immediately after Mr. 
Smith’s death; but threnodies of this description 
should be allowed to lie where they fell. To set this 
particular one again adrift in 1893 is unfair. In the 
case of bad poets, survivors have some rights, and 
amongst them is numbered the right to forget. It 
is not unkind to say we do not want to be reminded 
of Alexander Smith. We are older than we were in 
1868, and the burdens that we still must bear are 
very heavy. 


FRANCE AS A COLONISING POWER. 


La France CoLonrate. Ouvrage publié sous la direction 
de M. Alfred Rambaud, &c., avee la collaboration de 
MM. le Colonel L. Archinard, &e. &e. Sixiéme édition, 
Entiérement refondue. Paris: Armand, Colin, et Cie. 


Tus is a treatise of eight hundred pages on the 
French colonies. It is up to date, and compiled by 
an able staff of writers, twenty-two in number, each 
personally and recently acquainted with the colony 
he describes or joins in describing. The editor gives 
the general chapters of historical introduction at the 
beginning and of summary and conclusion at the 
end. In the intervening chapters the provinces are 
successively described from the points of view of 
history, of geography, and of commerce. The book 
is worth perusing, and by no means as uninteresting 
as official, or quasi-oflicial, records of a similar kind 
of our own colonies. It is lit up occasionally by 
personal reminiscences. The writer on Réunion, 
for instance, to illustrate the attachment of French 
colonies to the mother country, describes the scene 
when the monthly steamer brought to that island 
its tale of news during “l'année terrible.’ The 
passage is worth quoting :— 

“T] fallait entendre les sanglots et les gémissements pendant 
qu’on égrenait le long chapelet des fatales dépéches, et quand 
la sémaphore reproduisant les signaux du vapeur encore a 
plusieurs lieues en mer, jeta la phrase ‘Paris a capitulé!’ 
France chérie, mére adorée! Et l'on écrit que tu ne sais pas 
coloniser. Un de tes fils ontre-mer pleure encore des larmes de 
sang en agitant ces lugubres souvenirs.” 


But the book is valuable not for its style, but for 
its presentation of a large and influential body of 
French public opinion in favour of a spirited colonial 
policy. Seen in the light of this book, the latest 
Franco-Siamese affair appears but an item in a pro- 
gramme, so well do the records of recent French 
actions and the aspirations regarding future policy 
in other parts of the world harmonise with the 
French treatment of Siam. The only passage in 
the volume bearing at all on the frontier in regard 
to which the dispute arose, shows how very recent 
in their origin are the French claims, The extension 
of Annam to the River Mekong was not guessed by 
the writer, otherwise well informed, when he de- 
scribed M. Pavie’s explorations of “les montagnes 
separatives de l’Annam et du bassin du Mekong.” 

The French spirited colonial policy began in 1878, 
and anyone who compares the extent of the French 
colonial empire before that date with its extent now, 
will see how effective that policy has been. The 
excessive cost, and, still more, the loss of so many 
lives of her conscript soldiers in the Tonkin and 
Madagascar campaigns, brought about a strong re- 
action against this policy in 1885, and led to the 
temporary ostracism of M. Jules Ferry, the Minister 
who was the incarnation of the policy. But the re- 
action has died out. The colonial Chauvinists are 
stronger than ever; they are organised; they have 
a “colonial group” in the Chamber ; and the nation 
applauds each victory and annexation, whether in 
the French Soudan (on the Upper Niger) or in 
Dahomey, or at the cost of Siam. With the nation 
in such a frame of mind other incidents may be 
expected, whether in Madagascar, Guiana, or in 
Morocco or elsewhere. There are plenty of spirited 
Frenchmen glad to make the most of a chance of 
bringing their name into fame. 

Many reflections are suggested by the perusal of 
this work. There is space to indicate only a few of 
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them. We can gather that the French colonial 
authorities have taken to heart one or two lessons 


which experience has taught them. They have 
learnt to rely much more on native troops for 
colonial wars. These native troops now number 
about twenty thousand men. This mainly accounts 
for the fact that the nation which detested the 
Tonkin war approves of the fighting in Dahomey. 
The only French troops recently employed have 
been the marines and the foreign legion. Another 
lesson learnt is the use of the protectorate instead 
of annexation—the system we have long employed 
with the native States in India, under which the 
native chief and native administration are main- 
tained, but under the guidance and control of a 
European resident. The proper employment of the 
protectorate system is the secret of the greatest 
French colonial success of recent years—viz., the 
rehabilitation of Tunis. A lesson they have not 
learnt is the wisdom of giving stability and con- 
tinuity to colonial administration. The changes of 
system in Algeria bave been innumerable, the civil 
régime and the military régime being constantly 
interchanged, and at a later date the departmental 
and the gubernatorial system alternating in favour. 
In Indo-China the Budgets of all the colonies were 
united in 1887, to be again separated in the following 
year. They were all placed under the Minister for 
Marine and the Colonies in 1887, and in 1889 trans- 
ferred to the Minister of Commerce and Industry (!), 
and then replaced under the Ministry of Marine in 
1892. Another lesson not yet learnt is to make the 
colonies pay their way. After all these years the 
receipts in Algeria amount to 44} million francs, 
while the expenses are given at 127} millions, of 
which 53 millions were for military and marine. 
After paying the cost of the army and marine, 
France has to find an additional 72 million francs to 
supplement the local colonial Budgets, which from 
their own resources only raise 82 millions. 

The book is not wholly trustworthy ; it is far too 
disposed to hide the seams and blots. The colonies 
are not so prosperous as indicated. Those who 
know Réunion well, for instance, might have a very 
different tale to tell. And there is the foolish 
tendency to depict a marvellous prosperity to be 
shortly reached either by the acquisition of a new 
district or the construction of a railway or a har- 
bour. Obock, for instance, or Shaikh Said (the French 
claim to which is certainly not undisputed), is soon 
to draw away all the shipping and trade from Aden. 
The trade of Pondicherry, after the construction of a 
new harbour—a project existing only in the writer's 
mind—is to outstrip, not merely that of Madras, but 
that of Calcutta. Even M. Deloncle, who forecasts 
this wonderful prosperity, must know it is a myth. 
Another defect in the volume is the petty jealousy 
of England; though M. Rambaud himself seeks to 
be studiously fair. We conclude with his statement 
of the colonial ideals of the two countries: “The 
English statesman looks to separation of the colonies 
from the mother country; the French statesman 
looks to their assimilation with it.” M. Rambaud is 
behind the times—the present English statesmen 
look to Imperial Federation. 


FICTION. 


Hatr A Hero. By Anthony Hope. 2 vols. London: A. D. 
Innes & Co. 

MynnHeer Joe: a Semi-Humorotis Story of Love and Ad- 
venture. By St. George Rathborne. London: James 
Henderson. 

THE QUICKENING OF CALIBAN, A Modern Story of Evolution. 
By J. Compton Rickett, author of “The Christ That Is to 
Be.” London: Cassell & Co., Limited. 


Mr. ANTHONY Hope has attempted a more ambitious 
flight in “ Half a Hero” than that which he essayed 
in “ A Change of Air.” He takes us far from Eng- 
land to a colony at the Antipodes, and plunges us 
suddenly into the midst of the local politics of New 














Lindsey. The country is passing through a crisis of 
the kind familiar to Englishmen who stay at home. 
There has been a Radical or Semi-Socialist triumph 
in the elections ; the old Whig Premier can no longer 
go on, and “Society” in New Lindsey finds, to its 
dismay, that it will have to submit to receiving as its 
next Chief Minister of the Crown an entirely non- 
Society man, Medland by name, whose principles are 
believed to be no less shocking than his antecedents. 
This is terrible to a great many people, and to none 
more terrible than to Lady Eynesford, the wife of 
the Governor. A Governor in a British colony may 
act in as constitutional a manner as the Sovereign 
whom he represents, but it does not always follow 
that his wife shares his respect for the unwritten 
laws of our time-honoured Constitution. Lady Eynes- 
ford does not see why her husband should allow that 
dreadful Mr. Medland to assume the reins of Govern- 
ment, and, in any case, she is firmly resolved that the 
doors of Government House shall never be opened to 
him. Has he not been guilty of setting class against 
class, and is there not some mystery attaching to his 
history, a mystery which centres upon the pretty 
young daughter, who is now all that is left to him? 
So “ Half a Hero” opens, and the reader will see that 
there is ample scope in the situation for the display 
of the very considerable talents of Mr. Anthony 
Hope. We are not prepared to say that he has 
disappointed the expectations with which we began 
the perusal of the tale. There is plenty of cleverness 
in the sketches of political society in New Lindsey, 
and some of the characters, though only drawn in 
outline, stand out with photographic vividness and 
reality. The story of the political struggle, too, is 
admirably told, and all through the book the reader 
is interested. But the hero, who is only half a hero 
—Mr. Medland to wit—and the heroine, who is, 
perhaps, only a quarter of a heroine, never quite 
touch the imagination as some of the minor per- 
sonages in the book do. Alicia Derosne, to whom 
the heroic part is allotted among the women, is the 
sister of Lord Eynesford, and the chief interest of 
the book is supposed to centre in the love which 
suddenly springs up between her and Mr. Medland, 
the hated Radical politician. But as a matter of 
fact we are far more deeply interested in the flirta- 
tions of Miss Daisy Medland with Dick Derosne and 
the Socialist Norburn, than in the serious semi- 
platonics of the Hon. Alicia and the odious, but 
powerful, Prime Minister. How the story runs need 
not be revealed here. As we have said, it is very 
interesting and very amusing. If only Mr. Hope had 
taken rather more pains with the two principal 
characters, it would have been very convincing also, 
Even as it is it isja book to be read and recom- 
mended. A 

The author of “ Mynheer Joe” displays admirable 
discrimination in his choice of a sub-title. “ A semi- 
humorous story of love and adventure” accurately 
describes the contents of the book. There is a good 
deal of love, a surprising amount of adventure, and, 
alas! a pervading essence of “semi-humour.” To 
complete the list of attractions, the author might 
have mentioned that the story is written in the 
present tense and the American tongue, and is 
artlessly devoid of any attempt at literary graces. 
Yet, though “ Mynheer Joe” is distinctly bourgeois 
in tone, it is not wanting in vigour and ingenuity 
of plot, and will bear comparison in this respect 
with most novels of its own calibre. The scene opens 
at Cairo, where the dramatis persona are assembled 


at Shepherd’s Hotel. Thither comes anon the hero, | 


a gentlefian of astounding valour and matchless 
coolness. “ Mynheer Joe,” we learn, is the facetious 
nickname evolved for him by his semi-humorous 
friends, who evidently resembled the friends of Mr. 
Peter Magnus in “the ease with which they were 
amused.” The date is February, 1885, and the hero 
has just escaped from Khartoum, where he has 
witnessed Gordon's death, the news of which he now 
brings to Cairo. Here he encounters still deadlier 
risks, for he falls in love with a beautiful young 
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lady, and meets a dangerous rival in the person of 
Baron Popoff, a Russian diplomatist of ultra-fiendish 
disposition, who delights in duels and never misses 
his man. Mynheer Joe’s path is therefore fraught 
with peril, for the bad baron tries to destroy his 
beauty with vitriol, and, foiled in that attempt, 
challenges him to a duel. Once more fortune favours 
the hero, who then embarks for Bombay, in company 
with Miss Molly Tannen, the fair casus belli. 
But Bombay is no safer than Cairo whilst the baron 
is in pursuit of his prey. Thrilling adventures 
befall Mynheer Joe there, including an attempted 
assassination by Thugs, instigated, of course, by 
the Russian rival. At last the hero’s patience 
becomes exhausted, so he causes the baron to 
be kidnapped and conveyed to Valparaiso; after 
which the marriage of Mynheer Joe and Miss 
Molly takes place, nem. con. The story, crude 
as it is, possesses sufficient incident and excite- 
ment to please readers who do not resent being 
informed that Cairo is in Egypt, and that foreigners 
are called Franks in that country. It is brisk and 
bright, if palpably unreal. Literary merit in this 
class of fiction would be equally unexpected and 
unappreciated. In “ Mynheer Joe,” therefore, it is 
only conspicuous by its absence. 

Mr. Compton Rickett must be congratulated alike 
on the daring conception and the skilful execution of 
his book. A style at once simple and powerful lends 
distinction to “The Quickening of Caliban,” and 
the story itself is one of strong interest, though it 
can scarcely be classified as a novel. “Caliban” is 
quite a new departure in the way of a hero; he is, in 
fact, no other than “the missing link,” and the story 
concerns itself with the gradual dawning and de- 
velopment of a human soul in this ape-like being. 
Forest Bokrie, as this strange creature is called, has 
been caught, when very young, in his native African 
wilds, and has been brought over to England to be 
exhibited at a West End music-hall. Scientific and 
medical experts wrangle over the question of his 
connection with the human race, but no man cares 
for his soul, and he is fast being engulfed in low 
dissipation, when suddenly a friendly hand is held 
out to save him. Christina Ruefold, the daughter 
of a missionary in Africa, is the medium through 
whose agency Bokrie, the despised brute-man, finds 
a human soul. Christina’s sympathy, pure and 
disinterested as it is, is yet tinged with personal 
feeling, for she knows that in her own veins_runs 
wild African blood—nay, closer still is the tie of 
kinship between them, since her own mother was 
one of that very tribe of mysterious forest-dwellers 
from which Bokrie has been taken. The warm- 
hearted girl yearns to help this degraded specimen 
of her race toa higher plane of existence. In the 
attempt to raise him she finally succeeds, despite 
repeated failures. Bokrie, tamed and humanised by 
his absorbing love for her, accompanies Christina 
back to their native land, both being impelled to 
discover, if possible, their kinsfolk of the trackless 
forests. The story has a mystical and dreamy 
melancholy which is strangely fascinating, and 
the soul-growth of the savage is drawn with real 
power. The author shows excellent taste in his dis- 
creet treatment of the love of Bokrie for Christina— 
a subject which might easily have become repulsive 
in less judicious hands. “The Quickening of Cali- 
ban” is a weirdly attractive story, cleverly imagined 
and vigorously told. 


THE QUARTERLIES. 


THE Quarterly is in a great rage over what it calls a 
baseless and flimsy misunderstanding of its article 
on Home Rule in its last issue. It will be re- 
membered that in that article the Tory reviewer 
put the case for Home Rule so frankly and so 
strongly, he warned the House of Lords so clearly 
against the delusion that they could resist eventually 
the will of the people, he rated the Liberal Unionists 





so soundly for their narrow bigotry, that the article 
read to many people, including Mr. Gladstone and 
including our humble selves, as if in the eyes of the 
Quarterly the days of 1885 were coming back again, 
and we might soon see the Tory lion and the 
Nationalist lamb lying down together once more in 
complaisant alliance. The reviewer now protests 
that all he meant to convey was that he doubted 
“the practical utility of the ‘ Referendum,” that he 
“did not attach quite the same importance to the 
judgment of the Parnell Commission as is assigned 
to it by some of the Liberal Unionists,” and that he 
admitted that, supposing the next General Election 
should result, “contrary to his hope and belief,” in the 
return of a Gladstonian majority, “the position of 
the House of Lords would not be the same as it is at 
present.” With these attenuated concessions we 
must, of course, rest content. The reviewer, never- 
theless, is a man who seems to feel it borne in upon 
him that the Unionist game is up, and he is too 
honest not to let that impression appear even in his 
present article. He perceives clearly the “great 
tactical recommendations” of the present Liberal 
programme. “If the Government can succeed in 
passing through the House of Commons all or any 
considerable proportion of the measures foreshadowed 
in Mr. Gladstone’s manifesto, these measures will be 
sent up in due course to the House of Lords, and either 
accepted or rejected. In the former case, the Liberals 
will gain the credit of having carried a series of 
measures which, rightly or wrongly, commend them- 
selves to large sections of the electorate. In the 
latter case, the Lords will acquire the discredit of 
having resisted legislation which commands a con- 
siderable amount of popular support.” These tactics, 
he finds, are “certainly not wanting in ingenuity.” 
It is a high tribute from a sagacious enemy which 
Liberal strategists will value. The reviewer does 
not draw much hope from the supposed indications 
that “the current of sentiment runs towards the 
Unionists rather than towards the Separatists.” “ In 
all calculations based on the ebb and flow of popular 
sentiment,” he says, “ no certainty is possible.” “ All 
Unionists can do for the time being is to impress 
upon the public the urgent necessity for a General 
Election, in order to settle the Home Rule question 
one way or the other,” and “to await the result 
without undue confidence, but with a well-founded 
belief in the ultimate triumph of common-sense 
and common honesty.” This undertone of resig- 
nation is very philosophic, but it must sound 
rather cold comfort upon the ears of an ardent 
partisan. Nor is the case much improved by the 
droll little crumb of comfort he has for the 
Peers in the troubles that menace them: “A Peer, 
somehow or other, is always a persona grata to 
English working men as to every other class of 
Englishman.” No doubt there are classes of English- 
men who still dearly love a lord, but we question if 
at the present era these are the working classes. 
For the rest, the Quarterly—which has in this issue 
to announce the death of its lamented editor, Sir 
William Smith—contains several good and timely 
articles; amongst them one on sea-power, & propos 
of the naval manceuvres, and one on America, 
a&@ propos of the Chicago Exhibition. The latter, 
coming from such a quarter, is a remarkably opti- 
mistic, not to say enthusiastic, view of the future of 
the great democracy.—The Edinburgh is not so in- 
teresting in a political sense as the Quarterly, though 
it brings itself up to date by discussing the position 
of the Lords in a review of Mr. William Macpher- 
son’s recent work on the Baronage and Senate. The 
reviewer endorses most of Mr. Macpherson’s fantastic 
suggestions for a reform of the House of Lords— 
suggestions which we would point out, by the way, 
start from a rather inauspicious proposition. “There 
is only one policy,” says this authority, “really open 
to the House of Lords, that of its further development 
into an Imperial Senate, a Senate after the style of the 
Roman Senate under Augustus rather than after the 
style of the American Senate under Mr. Harrison.” 
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Having regard to the part played by the Roman 
Senate under the Empire, admirers of the House of 
Lords may well exclaim absit omen! The Edin- 
burgh combats Mr. Pearson’s dismal forecast in a 
rather cheery manner for a quarterly. It com- 
pares Mr. Pearson to the ephemera of fable, which, 
destined to a lifetime measurable only by hours, 
spent its time observing the movements of 
the sun and warning its fellows that that 
luminary was inevitably destined to sink below the 
horizon, when darkness would come upon the earth 
and the life of ali ephemerz would cease. The Edin- 
burgh does not believe at all in the dominion of the 
yellow races. They may become hewers of wood and 
drawers of water, but “ the sceptre will still be with 
the Aryan.” People whom Mr. Pearson has put in 
the blues should try the effect of this article on 
them. The most lively contribution in the number, 
however, is a very frank discussion of our “ Con- 
temporary Poets and Versifiers.” Mr. William Morris 
is about the only one of these after Mr. Swinburne 
to whom the reviewer is willing to apply in the 
broad sense the title of poet; Mr. William Watson, 
he thinks, is in a fair way to earn the title. For 
others he has small discriminating allowances of 
faint praise; for still more he has equally dis- 
criminating allowances of neat abuse which he 
hopes will do them good. The whole does not 
constitute an enthusiastic pean over our English 
bards by a Scotch reviewer; but it makes very 
entertaining reading.—In the Imperial and Asiatic 
Quarterly Review Lord Chelmsford concludes 
his noteworthy article on the Defence of India, and 
replies with effect to Mr. George Curzon’s flippant 
criticisms. Quite as important a contribution is an 
article on the “Facts about the alleged Afghan 
Treaty ” by an ex-Punjaub official. One of the new 
contentions of the extreme Jingo and forward school 
in India is that we have given an express pledge to 
the Ameer, to defend him in Herat and along his 
northern frontier should he get into trouble there 
with Russia. It will be remembered that Mr. Curzon 
made great play with this theory in his controversy 
with Lord Chelmsford a couple of months ago. The 
ex-Punjaub official denies the existence of this pledge 
in toto, and shows by conclusive evidence how the 
state of the case as between ourselves, the Ameer, and 
Russia really stands. The Asiatic Quarterly, which 
is a publication that no student of Imperial questions 
can afford to neglect, contains several other contribu- 
tions of great interest both politically and 
academically. 


ETYMOLOGICUM MAXIMUM VII, 


A New Eneuisn Dictionary. Edited by James A. H. 
Murray. Part VIL Consignificant—Crouching. Oxford; 
Clarendon Press. 


Dr. MurrAyY, with his brother-editor, Mr. Henry 
Bradley,and their well-trained staff of assistants,may 
be likened to those early voyagers who with daunt- 
less resolution and unwearying patience gradually 
lifted up the veil in which the new world was 
shrouded. With each successive appearance of a 
new part of the great dictionary this chart of his- 
torical literature in all its marvellous accuracy is 
extended. The progress is of necessity slow, but it 
is sure. He who henceforth sails over the vast sea 
of the English language knows that up to the points 
where “ Murray’s Farthest” and “Bradley's Far- 
thest ” are marked on the maps there he can venture 
in full security. There is not a shoal but has been 
fathomed and carefully marked, not a hidden rock 
but has been buoyed, not a coast line but has been 
traced. Each river, each stream, each rill has been 
followed to its fountain-head, or, at all events, to 
that point where its earlier course is hidden beneath 
an impenetrable tangle. When we reflect on the 
greatness of our language, the mighty part which it 
already plays in every quarter of the globe, and the 
destiny which awaits it, we ought almost to welcome 
with a shout of triumph each part of this great 





work. Before the child of to-day is a grey-haired 
man the English tongue is likely to be spoken by 
much more than one-half of civilised mankind. 
Such a thought as this gives a dignity to our lan- 
guage which never belonged either to Greek or Latin, 
a dignity which is shared by that band of laborious 
and learned students who, under their skilful leader, 
with the most painful accuracy are unfolding its his- 
tory in all its long and glorious course. They not 
only go up to the very source of each word, in what- 
ever language it may be found and in however re- 
mote an age, relying not on conjecture, however in- 
genious, but on solid historical proof; but they come 
down to the latest and newest meanings, however 
widely they may be scattered among the English- 
speaking folk in all the quarters of the earth. In it 
he who studies our early history or our early litera- 
ture finds the exact meaning of every word as it 
was used in those early ages, and in it he who 
studies the history or the literature of the United 
States finds the exact meaning of every word as it 
is at present used on the other side of the Atlantic. 

Among all the histories which have been written 
none has been planned on so grand a scale and none 
has been executed with an equal thoroughness. Its 
inimitable accuracy does, indeed, come very near to 
genius. Thesubject is vast, but the industry, patience, 
intelligence, and learning which are grappling with 
it are scarcely less vast. In the 1,032 closely-printed 
columns of type with which we are at present dealing 
we have set before us the labour of a whole army of 
workers, whose toils extend over the last thirty 
years. The quotations which illustrate the 7,540 
words which are explained in the part before us, 
were sub-edited twelve years ago. They were then 
revised by a band of seven “excellent workers ”"—as 
Dr. Murray describes them—and last of all were 
taken in hand by the editor and his large staff of 
paid assistants. Even at this stage of the work the 
help of outsiders, both at home and abroad, was 
sought “in technical matters,” while “the proofs 
were systematically revised” by no less than five 
scholars. Dr. Johnson ridiculed the notion of perfec- 
tion in a dictionary; it may, however, be properly 
asserted that the result of ali this labour, so far as 
the science of language and the history of words 
are concerned, is as near perfection as in such a field 
the wit and industry of man can arrive. 

We cannot but regret that there is a certain 
imperfection on the literary side. Writers are quoted 
—are frequently and needlessly quoted — whose 
names disgrace a work of learning. In the case of 
the older authors, the first appearance of a word, or 
of a new signification of a word, must be sought for 
high and low, in the pages of the greatest writer and 
of the meanest scribbler, in Shakespeare and in 
Bacon, as well as in Shadwell and Derrick. But 
what need is there to quote some of the most con- 
temptible novelists of the present age? Their 
ridiculous misuse of words, of course, need not be 
given. We shall not, we suppose, when we arrive 
at the letter ““W” find womanthrope explained 
as “ woman-hater,” a word formed on a false analogy 
from misanthrope, “a man-hater,”’ by a female writer 
of the present day. Their correct use of words, 
however surprising it may be, need not be proclaimed 
by the Clarendon Press. The proprieties of language 
can surely be found elsewhere than in their silly 
stories. The editor, no doubt, has to use the material 
which is provided for him by his host of volunteer 
readers, but he might, we should think, exercise 
some control over their selection of authors. He 
should draw the line somewhere. He should re- 
member that philologists, as philologists, are indif- 
ferent to literature. Just as a man cannot see the 
forest for the trees, so they cannot see the literature 
for the words. Language, they hold, is not a part of 
literature; it belongs partly to science and partly 
to history. It is interesting, not as it gives expres- 
sion to thoughts and feelings, but as it contains 
roots and “ phonetic decay.” There are, it is said, 
among them one or two famous students who regret 
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the imperfection of Nature by which they are forced 
to have recourse to books in their investigation of 
roots. ‘“ Words that breathe and thoughts that 
burn” may be all very well in their proper place; to 
the real philologist they are like flies in the precious 
ointment. They worry him without lending him 
any help. How happy, he thinks, are the geologist, 
the anatomist, and the chemist, whose rocks, bones, 
and elemental substances are utterly lifeless. He 
can never inspect a case of fossils without a sigh. 
“ Why,” he exclaims, “ cannot words be thus studied 
far away from the masses of literary rubbish in 
which they are found embedded?” tven in a 
dictionary, based on scientific and historical prin- 
ciples, the most delightful reading that this poor 
world affords, they cannot be examined in all their 
beautiful simplicity, accurately classified and labelled 
standing by themselves, but must be marred by some 
silly writer of old, who could not say simply what 
a word meant, but must needs surround it with a 
jingling line of foolish poetry. To such men as 
these all literature is equally good and equally bad. 
They would as soon go to Tupper for a word as to 
Shakespeare, and to Miss Braddon or Ouida as to 
Scott or Jane Austen. They would scorn that 
respect for the dignity of our language which still 
makes Johnson's Dictionary such good reading with 
its abundant quotations so happily selected from 
a host of worthy writers. It is too much to ask that 
purely scientific men—for such philologists are— 
should have any literary taste, but surely they 
should be subjected to strict control. One of the 
ablest editors of this age, the late Mr. Philip Har- 
wood, used to speak of the difficulty he had in cutting 
out the jokes from the articles of his scientific con- 
tributors. The stronger such men were in their 
science, the weaker they were in their jesting. Many 
a rent had he to piece up as best he could in their 
papers. They gave him almost more trouble than 
the rest of his troop of Saturday Reviewers. Dr. 
Murray’s task would be far easier. He would merely 
have to give his assistants a list of authors whose 
quotations were not to be laid before him. To the 
greatest dictionary that the world has ever seen, 
and is ever likely to see, so much respect is due. 

While the stream of history in this noble work 
flows from the earliest ages with extraordinary 
fulness and with ever-increasing volume, nevertheless 
in passing through the eighteenth century its acces- 
sions are not nearly so large as the abundance.and 
the richness of its literature demand. It would be 
well if a small band of readers could be set to work 
on it and it alone. Why should not some college in 
Oxford, All Souls for instance, assign a fellowship to 
Dr. Murray’s “ Scriptorium”? We have law fellow- 
ships and medical fellowships, as well as scholarships 
founded for natural science and archeology. Young 
men are provided with funds to study law in Eng- 
land and medicine abroad. Others are sent to in- 
vestigate the secrets of Nature in the Biological 
Museum at Naples, and of history and art in the 
ruined cities of Greece and Asia Minor. How could 
funds left for the endowment of learning be more 
wisely used than in illustrating our language, and in 
training at the same time scholars in English? If 
the great prose writers of the eighteenth century 
were read in Oxford, we should perhaps see an end 
there of that affected style which is the delight of 
the younger generation, but the scorn of men trained 
in a school of manly common-sense. 





AGAINST EROS. 
Tue Boy-Gop: Trovstesome anp VENGEFUL. By E. M. Lynch 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Tuts dainty volume has reminiscences of “ The Princess” and 
of Besant’s “All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” A group of 
young ladies at Camelot College meet under their beloved 
spinster-teacher, Miss Steele, to argue on the subject of Love. 

he Boy-God has rather a bad time of it in the discussions, and 
his one meek advocate, Constance, is easily over-ruled. The 
contra arguments are the more brilliant because illumined by many 
quotations from Meredith, Stevenson, Browning, and other great 





people, who are often made to bear witness for the prosecutor 
when they would rather be for the accused. In the end, the two 
ringleaders, one of whom is very like the Angela Messenger of 
Besaut’s novel, fall victims, of course, to the Boy-God; and 
Miss Steele’s letter on that occasion destroys any tenderness we 
might be supposed to feel for her misanthropy. The book is 
very dainty alike in its form and its conception ; it is illustrated 
by many pretty—not too pretty—vignettes of girls’ heads and 
bits of foreign scenery. Mrs. Lynch has adopted the novel 
device of printing at the foot of each page a quotation bearing 
on the subject in hand. It has the drawback that it distracts 
one from the main body of the narrative; but Mrs. Lynch is 
mostly to be congratulated on her authors. There are a good 
many smart epigrams credited to probably apocryphal persons 
side by side with the sonnets of Sidney and the Lue we | 
cynicism of Meredith. Mrs. Lynch herself has a pretty epi- 
grammatie gift, as witness her concluding lines :—‘* The friends 
of lovers must often suffer much vicarious kissing.” 


A TRANSLATION OF SOPHOCLES. 


Tue Tracepres or Sopnoctes iN Enoeuisu Prose. From the text of 

Jebb. By E. P. Coleridge, B.A. (Bohn’s Classical Library), 
In our days, when Greek and Latin tend more and more to 
be treated as purely linguistic and disciplinary studies, even 
scholars may weleome good translations of the classics. If we 
are to extract from Sophocles a living literary interest by fully 
appreciating his handling of plots, or his conception of situations 
and characters, commend us to a readable English version. This 
translation is readable, but is frequently influenced by the 
cramped and literal manner of Jebb, a manner which will be 
little in favour with the general reader. Mr. Coleridge has the 
satisfaction of being able to base his work on a really standard 
English text, explanations of the more difficult readings and 
obseure allusions being given in the footnotes. This volume 
contains a short memoir of Sophocles, and tbe translation of the 
seven tragedies, each of which is preceded by an adequate intro- 
duction. Stage directions elucidating the action are given in 
the text; but, on the other hand, in a work essentially popular in 
character, it is to be regretted that so many footnotes, mostly on 
minute points of textual criticism, should disturb a tranquil 
enjoyment of these great dramas with the nightmare of ingenious 
conjecture. In the synchronous study of language and literature 
the letter is always murdering the spirit; it would have been 
more satisfactory if Mr. Coleridge had been content to give us a 
purely literary version: we should have had more leisure to 
admire the production if the machinery had been kept snugly 
behind the scenes. By comparing this with Jebb’s translation, 
we find that Mr. Coleridge has used the Cambridge Edition 
judiciously and with sufficient independence. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Ir the study of ornithology does not become ‘a favourite pur- 
suit amongst the more thoughtful youth of the country, it 
certainly will not he because of the lack of popular mane on 
the subject. Mr. Charles Dixon alone has written, to our know- 
ledge, about a dozen books dealing with this aspect of natural 
history, and some of them at least have deservedly won a con- 
siderable vogue. His latest book—it is by no means his best— 
is entitled “ Jottings about Birds,” and it consists of essays, 
tied together with a somewhat loose string, on the birds of 

Algeria, the songs and call-notes of birds, St. Kilda and the 

Bass Rock from an ornithologist’s point of view, the birds of 

the Devonshire lanes, the cuckoo and his foibles, birds on the 

walls of the Roya! Academy, and other “ jottings” concerning 
our feathered friends. By bar the most valuable paper in the 
book is the detailed account which is given in its opening pages 
of the birds of Algeria. Mr. Dixon gives a tabulated statement 
of the various species that are found in that country, and though 
he hints that it is still far from exhaustive, his list of Algerian 
birds extends to no less than three hundred and forty-nine 

*Jorrincs anout Brrps. By Charles Dixon. Frontispiece, (London: 
Chapman & Hall.) Demy 8vo. 

FraGMEeNnts iN Baskets. By Mrs. W. Boyd Carpenter. (London: 
Isbister & Co.) Crown 8vo, 

AtEexanpEerR Mackay, Misstonany Hero or Ucanpa. By the author 
of “ The Story of Stanley.”” Portrait. (Ludgate Hull, London: 
The Sunday School Union.) Crown 8vo, 

Workers wirnour Wace. A Collection of Short and Simple Lessons 
on Natural History. By Edith Carrington, author of ‘“ Flower 
Folk,” ete. (London: Griffith, Farran & Co.) Crown 8vo, 

Tags rrom WestminsteR Appey. Told to Children. By Mrs; Frewen 
Lord. Illustrated. (London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co.) 

Pictures rrom GREEK Lire anp Story. By the Rev. Professor A. J. 
Church, M.A., author of ‘‘ Pictures from Roman Life and Story,’’ 
“‘ Stories from Homer,” etc. Illustrated, (London: Hutchinson & 
Co.) Crown 8vo. 

Campriver SERMONS, PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 1889-1892. 
awe and edited by C. H, Prior, M.A. (London: Methuen & Co.) 

rown 8vo. 
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different kinds. He claims that his account, so far as species 
are concerned, is the most complete which has yet been 
published in the English language; and as Algeria is easily 
reached, and is becoming more popular every year as a winter 
resort, he expresses the hope that fresh workers in ornithology 
may be attracted to this wide and still only partially explored 
region for bird-lovers. There is some trenchant criticism in the 
book concerning birds in modern art, and in the course of it Mr. 
Dixon asserts that in no branch of his work does the artist's 
mind seem less educated in that fidelity to detail which Nature 
inexorably demands as in that which depicts birds and bird life. 
Many pictures are spoilt by the artist’s ignorance of the bird’s 
anatomy, the structure and arrangement of its feathers, and the 
laws which govern the movement of its legs and wings; besides 
all this, few painters appear to take the trouble to study at first 
hand the habits, haunts, and characteristics of the birds which 
they paint. Mr. Dixon thinks that the cause of much of the 
inaccuracy is due to the fact that artists are too fond of painting 
their birds from stuffed specimens, or, what is worse still, of 
copying them from the illustrations in books on ornithology, and 
in this way error is perpetrated. He asserts that the artist 
must become a naturalist if he wishes to acquire those “ skilful 
touches which imbue with life the birds and beasts he puts upon 
the canvas.” This is perhaps asking too much, and more, cer- 
tainly, than many good painters of animal life have given, though 
no one will question the need of more detailed and exact know- 
ledge in this department of painting. 

Mrs. Boyd Carpenter, the wife of the Bishop of Ripon, has 
just published a group of spiritual allegories, and she has given 
them the collective title of “ Fragments in Baskets.” At the 
outset of the volume stand these words of Confucius—* Fisher- 
men use baskets to catch fish. When they have caught the fish 
they forget the baskets. Teachers use words to convey ideas. 
When they have caught the ideas they can forget the words.” 
Mrs. Boyd Carpenter adds that she has tried in these pages in 
“words of fancy to gather some fragments of truth.” Fanciful 
the book unquestionably is, and only readers with a touch of 
wysticism as well as poetry in their nature are likely to ap- 
preciate this method of conveying counsels of perfection and 
messages of hope. A lofty purpose runs through the book, and 
occasionally we come across a passage distinguished by freshness 
of thought as well as grace of expression. Amongst the sub- 
jects which are handled in a delicate and imaginative way are 
many problems of the spiritual life, with which, sooner or later, 
all earnest and thoughtful minds are confronted. 

The hero as missionary stands revealed in “ Alexander 
Mackay of Uganda,” and the story of such a life was well worth 
telling in the simple but impressive manner in which it is set 
forth in a little book just published by the Sunday School 
Union. Readers of “In Darkest Africa” will recall Stanley’s 
tribute to this pioneer evangelist of the Church Missionary 
Society in equatorial Africa:—“ He has no time to fret and 
groan and weep, and God knows if ever man had reason to think 
of ‘ graves and oblivion’ and to be doleful and sad, Mackay had 
when, after murdering his Bishop, and burning his pupils, and 
strangling his converts, and clubbing to death his dark friends, 
Mwanga turned his eye of death on him, And yet the little 
man met it with calm blue eyes. To see one man of this kind, 
working day after day for twelve years bravely, and without a 
syllable of complaint, is worth going a long journey for the 
moral courage and contentment that one derives from it.” 
Within six months of the time when Stanley visited the Mission 
Station the brave young Scotsman was struck down by fever, 
and died in harness. Alexander Mackay was a missionary of 
the type of David Livingstone, and like that grand African 
hero, his chief ambition was to do his duty. 

A wise and kindly little book, brightly written and well 
informed, is “ Workers without Wage’’—a collection of short 
and simple papers on natural history which are certain to charm 
achild. Miss Edith Carrington possesses knowledge and does 
not disdain anecdote, and she knows how to blend her facts and 
her stories in a manner which, to borrow a hackneyed phrase, 
admirably combines instruction and amusement. Although 
there is no parade of special study in the volume, there is evidence 
that the writings of Darwin, Romanes, Mivart, Waterton, 
Buckland, Gosse, Michelet, and, of course, White of Selborne, 
have been consulted. What we like best in these chapters is the 
simplicity and yet the exactness of statement which distinguish 
them. Miss Carrington evidently understands not only animal 
life but child life, and she seeks in a persuasive and winning 
fashion to enlist the young reade?s sympathies on the side 
of kindness to bird and beast. As the “p al of such a book is 
to young children, it is a pity that the pu bees have allowed it 
to go forth without any illustrations. 

Mrs. Frewen Lord’s little book about “ Westminster Abbey ” 
might almost be described as a collection of tales from Stanley. 
It is avowedly based on the Dean’s “ Memorials of Westminster 
Abbey,” as well as on the vivid recollections of the authoress, 
who, as a child, can recall “ walks and talks” in Westminster on 
occasions when Dean Stanley led the way round that historic 
building, and explained in simple and picturesque language, and 


’ in his own inimitable way, its stately monuments and august 


associations. The book opens with a brief account of the 





building by Edward the Confessor of the first sanctuary at 
Westminster, and it also relates how Henry III. and Henry VII. 
enlarged and rendered yet more impressive the Abbey Church. 
Afterwards Mrs. Lord explains what she quaintly terms the 
“geography of the Abbey,” and then, in quick succession, she 
recounts—chiefly from Stanley—the old tales and traditions 
which have gathered around this wonderful church, as well 
as some of the chief incidents which have happened within its 
walls, and which link it with the history of the nation. Slight 
though the book is, it can scarcely be called superficial, though 
we feel bound to add that we think with a little more care and 
research it might have been made still more attractive, as well as 
comprehensive. William Penn rightly held that the meek, the 
just, the devout were at heart all of one religion, and nowhere 
perhaps is such an idea brought more powerfully home to 
the conscience than in Westminster Abbey, that “ great temple 
of silence and reconciliation where the discords of twenty 
generations lie buried.” The volume contains a passable view 
of the Abbey, an excellent plan on which the chief monuments 
are marked, and an execrable portrait of the man who still 
seems to all Englishmen of the Victorian Era to remain the 
presiding genius of the place—Arthur Penrhyn Stanley. 

Learning and imagination are admirably blended in Professor 
Church’s latest book, “ Pictures from Greek Life and Story.” 
It is written with envious skill and an obvious mastery of 
all the facts and forces which come within the range of the 
heroic age with which the work deals. On every page there aro 
the marks of ripe scholarship as well as poetic sensibility and 
historic imagination, and the outcome is accordingly a volume of 
quite unusual excellence. Readers of “Stories from Homer” 
will know what to expect in the present instance, and they need 
fear no disillusionment from Professor Church’s treatment 
of Solon, Themistocles, Pericles, Socrates, and other men of 
light and leading when Greece was powerful and the world was 
young. It would be difficult to name a more attractive book 
of its kind, or one which is more likely to lead young minds 
to turn, not of constraint, but willingly, to the fountain-head 
of the world’s best literature, philosophy, and art. 

“Cambridge Sermens” is the title of fourteen discourses 
preached before the University in St. Mary’s Church between 
the years 1889-1892. The sermons are arranged on a principle 
which is clearly explained at the outset of the volume, and, 
though they are not of equal interest or merit, they may be 
taken as fairly representative of the best and most thensnghiby 
informed pulpit-teaching of the day. Amongst the preachers 
occur the names of Archbishop Benson, the Bishop of Durham, 
Archdeacon Farrar, the Rev. i. C. G. Moule, and the Rev. J. M. 
Wilson, formerly Head Master of Clifton College and now Vicar 
of Rochdale. The tone of the book is, as might be expected, 
academic; but in the main it is also closely reasoned and con- 
vineing, though the majority of these University preachers 
appear to us to lack boldness of appeal, spiritual vision, and 
moral fervour. The literary quality of the sermons is, with 
searcely an exception, of an unmistakable kind, and there are 
—— in them of stately and sustained eloquence. Courage, 
10owever, is not their leading characteristic, and that, next to 
common-sense and quiet intensity, is most needed in those who 
are called to speak from the University pulpit. 
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READY TO-DAY. 
Important New Work 


By HENRY M. STANLEY. 


MY DARK COMPANIONS AND 
THEIR STRANGE STORIES. 


BY HENRY M. STANLEY, D.C.L. 


With over Sixty Illustrations by WALTER W. BucKLEy. 1 Vol., small 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 





HOW I SHOT MY BEARS; or, Two Years’ Tent- 
Life in Kullu and Lahoul. By Mrs. R. H. TYACKE. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“Something really new and original in the literature of sport. . . . Mrs. Tyacke's 
tone is always lively, her style is pleasant, graphic, and accurate, and her book is 
ing.” —World, Oct. 19. 


LANDMARKS OF A LITERARY LIFE, 1820-1892. 
By Mrs. NEWTON CROSLAND (Camilla Toulmin), Author of ‘ Mrs, 
Blake,” ‘‘ Stories of the City of London,” &c. With Photogravure Por- 
trait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“There are, it may be said, few notable names in the art, literature, and the drama of 
the period embraced by the volume which do not recall to the venerable author interesting 
reminiscences." —Scotsman., 


MEMORABLE PARIS HOUSES: A Handy Guide, 
Illustrated. Critical and Anecdotal Notices. By WILMOT HARRISON, 
Author of ‘‘ Memorable London Houses.” With over 60 Original 
I}lustrations of Celebrities and their Houses from Drawings made 
expressly for this work by Paris Artists. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ON THE INDIAN HILLS; or, Coffee-Planting in 


Southern India. By Epwin LesTER ARNOLD, Author of ‘‘ The Wonder- 


ful Adventures of Phra the Phoenician,” Revised and partly Rewritten. 
With a Preface by SiR EDWIN ARNOLD. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


TENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION JUST READY. 


TEN YEARS’ CAPTIVITY IN THE MAHDI’S CAMP, 
1882-1892. From the Original Manuscripts of Father Joseph Ohrwalder, 
late Priest of the Austrian Mission Station at Delen, in Kordofan. By 
Major F. R. WinGaTe, R.A. Fully Illustrated, Revised, and Con- 
densed. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. Written by “Jo” and “ Meg,” 
and Acted by the “ Little Women.” By Louisa M, ALcott, Author 
of ‘ Little Men,” &c. With Portraits of Jo and Meg from Early 
Daguerreotypes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limited,. 
St. DunsTaAn’s Housrt, Fetter LANE, E.C, 
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Messrs. Wun, BLACKWOOD & SONS 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
A JOURNEY THROUGH THE YEMEN. 


And some General Remarks upon that Country. By WALTER 
Bb. Harris, F.R.G.S., Author of ** The Land of an African Sultan : 
Travels in Morocc 0,” &c. With 3 M aps and numerous IIlustrations 
by Forestier and Wallace from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Author. Demy 8vo, 16s 
NEW WORK BY “A SON OF THE MARSEZES.’’ 
THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED. 


WITH THE WOODLANDERS AND BY 
THE TIDE. By “A Son or THe Marsnes,” Author of “On 
Surrey Hills,” “ Withis n an Hour of London Town,” ‘*‘ Annals of a 
Fishing Villag ze,” **Forest Tithes,” &c. Edited by J. A. Owen. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED. 
The ZAMBESI BASIN and NYASSALAND. 


By DANIEL J. RANKIN, F.R.5.G.S., M.R.A.S. With 3 Maps and 


10 Full-page Illustrations. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
** One of the st entertaininc } k« » | " P ‘ fi > lay about th 
1€ the most entertaining books we have come across for many a day about the 
Dark Continent Daily Chronicie. 
** Imparts much valuable, authentic, and novel inf. rmation cé cerning reg rions which 


must sooner or later play an important par 


STRAY SPORT. 


; et ae 
Author of ** Shikar Sketches, 
Days when We went Hog 


tinthef uture development of Africa.” — Times. 


By J. Moray Brown, 
and Spear,” ** The 
2 vols., post “Sv », with 50 


** Powder, Spur, 
Hunting,” &c, 


Iu: stration 21s. 
! charms of tiger-hunting and pig-sticking in the far East detailed 
siast's zest—and, be it said, with a good deal of | terary skill as well 
r and fen, loch and river, is ably and pleasantly described.” — 





CHEAPER EDITION. 

ACROSS FRANCE IN A _ CARAVAN. 
Being some Account of a Journey from Bordeaux to Genoa 
in the “Escargot,” taken in the Winter 1889-90. By the 
Author o ~ A Day of My Life at Eton.” With 50 Illustrations by John 
Wallace, after Sketches by the Author, and a Map. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


* De shefuily entertaining - The narrative positively ripples with unforced fun 
Aug shter. Daily 7% graph 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
AN EGYPTIAN PRINCESS. 


By her English Governess (Miss E. Chennells). Being the Record 
of Five Years’ Residence at the Court of Ismael Pasha, 


and | 





, Mhedive. Second Edition. With 3 Portraits. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
\ most startlingly vivic i conception of that cloistered life behind the lattice of the 
roya irem Datly Chron 
** The most complete and vivid picture obtainable of Egyptian society d luring pnere 
régime. Es cially minute is the ace punt given of h of harem | life in Egypt.” —G 


ROUND THE BLACK MAN’S GARDEN. 


By Ztiir C - ILE, F.R.G.S. With 2 Maps and 52 Illustrations 
-. ym Drawings by the . Author and from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘Fascinating seems to be the epithet most applicable to this deligt atful volume.” — 
pre , 
* A series of v < lescriptions which do more than the conventional and prosaic book 
of travel to rend ear to the reader the characteristics of the scenery, and that which 
is strange and droll i in the manners of the people.” —Standard. 





THE WORISHOFER WATER-CURE. 


Oni orised English Translation, 


MY WATER. CURE. As Tested through more 


than Thirty Years, and Described by the Healing of Diseases and the 
Presery ition of Health. By SepasTiAN Kneirp, Parish Priest of 
Worishofen (Bavaria). New and Cheaper Edition. With a Portrait 
nd other illustrations. Translated from the Thirtieth German 
Edition by A. de F. With an Appendix, containing the Latest 
Developments of Pfarrer Kneipp’s System, and a Preface by E, Gerard. 
Crown 8vo, 38. Gd. 


GHORGH HWLIOT. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cueap Epition. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, in uniform binding. 
Adam Bede nie - =e sea m2 oo ae 
The Mill on the Floss ... if A ace, 
Felix Holt, the Radical ... we pa ot an 
Scenes of Olerical Life... ine aa a 
Si Marner ... one oun on an as, a 
Romola_... * ! 3s. 
Daniel Deronda r tod pie al «ss We 
Middlemarch ... aa sl si oh oe 
George Eliot’s Life ... = = 7s. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE AND “WORKS. 


Capinet Epirion. Printed from a New and Legible Type. Com- 
plete in 24 volumes, price £6. Zach Volume, price 5s., may be had 
eparately. 
“A delightful edition of George Eliot's works. . » « In size, type, and paper, 
everything that could be wished.” —A thenaum. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


a EERE BES 








CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 
“THE SELECT WORKS OF GEORGE COMBE, 
IssueD by AUTHORITY oF THE Compe TRUSTEES. 


In Handy Volumes, Price One Shilling each, net, from all Booksellers, or by Post, 1s. 234 


1. "THE CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 


One Shilling, net. 


bd 


MeCRAL PHILOSOPHY. One Shilling, net. 
; GCIENCE AND RELIGION. One Shilling, net, 
4. PISCUSSIONS ON EDUCATION, 


One Shilling, net. 


5} AMERICAN NOTES. One Shilling, net. 


io) 


The Publication of these Volumes will begin in October. Other Volumes to follow, 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED: Lonpon, Paris & MELsourNE 





STORIES BY POPU. LAR AU THORS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A DOZEN ALL TOLD. 


A SERIES OF STORIES BY 
W. E. NORRIS, F. W. ROBINSON, G. A. HENTY, G. R. SIMS 
WILLIAM WESTALL, F. BOYLE, Mrs, ALEXANDER, 
MONA CAIRD, HELEN MATHERS, FLORENCE 
MARRYAT, JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
and ADELINE SERGEANT. 


WITH TWELVE ILLUSTRATIONS BY TWELVE WELL-KNOWN ARTISTS. 
BLACKIE § & SON, Limirep, OLD BAILEy. 








LONDON: 





NEW AND ORIGINAL 
EL BY GILBERT 


NOW BE PUR 
CHASED ARROWSM 
ITH’S ANNUAL ENTIT 
LED THE TRESPASSER 
BY GILBERT PARKER 
ONE SHILLING 


All Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls Published in 
Bristol by Arrowsmith and in London by Simpkin 


NOV 
PARKER 


MAY 





READY NEXT WEEK. 
RALPH| DREAM LIFE 


IRON’S rs 
REAL LIFE. 
By RALPH IRON (Olive Schreiner), 
Author of ‘‘ Dreams,” “ The Story of an African 


BOO K. Farm,” &c. 


Forms the Thirty-secord Volume of ‘‘THE PSEUDONYM 
LIBRARY.” 24mo, paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 

















E@ The First Edition was sold before Pub- 
lication, and a Second Edition has beer 
prepared. 





Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





Everyone who has a Garden, 
Everyone who has an Allotment, and 
Everyone who is interested in Cottage Industries, should read 


Cottage Gardening, 


Poultry, Bees, Allotments, Food, House, Window ané 
Town Gardens. 
EDITED BY W. ROBINSON, F.L.S. 
Weekly, price $4.; Monthly, 3d. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Limitep, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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DR. SMILES'S WORKS. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. Illustrated by 9 Stee 


Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood, 5 vols., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


. VERMUYDEN, MY stem TON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
2. SMEATON and RENN 
. METCALF and TEL FOKD. 
4. BOULTON and WATT. 
5s. GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 








The Volun be had separately. 

We cannot but refer to the captivating and instructive volumes which Dr. Smiles 
has devoted to the ‘Lives of the Engineers,’ a record not before attempted of the 
achievements of a race of men who have cor erred the highest honour and the most 
extensive benefits on their country.” —Z£dinédurgh Review 


LIFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations. 


218., 78. 6d., or 25. 


We have read this book with unmingled satisfaction. We hardly ever remember 


to have read a biography so thoroughly unaffect-d. . . . It is an artless attempt to 
set out the character and career of one of the most ingenious, honest, resolute, homely, 
and kind-hearted of human beings. The entire style of the work is unambitious, lucid, 


thoroughly manly, and good. 


JAMES NASMYTH, ENGINEER: an Autobiography. 


Illustrated. 6s. 


—Saturday Review. 


“The whole range of literary biography may be searched in vain for a more 


5 


interesting record « of an active, useful, successful, and hi appy life, than is presented by 
the delightful autobiography of James Nasmyth.’ _ id inburgh Re Lew, 
A few copies of the lone ze-Paper Edition, with Portrait etched ‘oe Rajon, 8vo, 


16s., may still be obtained 


JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. Post 8vo, 6s. 


“What Jasmin did for hit If in poetry, Dr. Smiles has now done for him ina 

se, doing full justice to that part of his iH ife which Jasmin’s simple m« »desty forbade 
hi m to record, namely, his unceasing philanthropic efforts. The story is noble as 
well as touching, and is told by Dr. Smiles with abundance of sympathy and 
ap} reciation. —i imes. 


LIFE AND LABOUR; Characteristics of Men 


of Industry, Talent, and Genius. 6s. 


MEN OF INVENTION AND INDUSTRY. 6s. 










“ Dr. Smiles has probably done more, by his many interest ing books, to uphold the 
dignity and power of labour than any other writer. He is the prose laureate of industry, 
and its captains have found i one who is not only enthusiastic himself, but who is 
also capable } ith alike enthusiasm. . . Ve have no doubt that 

be 


these latest chapters in industry and scientific investigation will be quite 


as popular as their predecess 





SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. | DUTY. 
SELF-HELP IN FRENCH. 6s. 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY. 6s. 
LIFE OF THOMAS EDWARD, Scotch Naturalist. 


Illustrated by Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A. 6s. 
THE HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, 


and Industries in England and Ireland, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“The cunning of Dr. Smiles’s hand never fails him. He has chosen the prosaic side 
of Huguenot history and made it as fascinating as a romance. He has pursued his 
investigations with a laborious minuteness worthy of the Statistical Society and of the 
Herald's College ; and yet it is as impo ! ~~ to skip a page as in reading his ‘ Life of 
Stephenson.’"—Sritish Quarterly Review 


ROBERT DICK: Baker of Thurso, Geologist and 
Botanist. With Portrait etched by Rajon, ond numerous I\Nustrations, 
crown 8vo, 12s. 






te 


“ Men of Dick's type are rare ; their example is too precious to be lost ; but they are 
themselves the last to recognise their own value. His motto and his watchw ords, in the 
energy of his younger labour, as in his refusal to yield to the pressure of his later 
troub les, were ever Work, Devotion, High Endeavour—in a word, that Self-Help which 
is the foundation of all help to others. he mati rly Review. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Next Week, at of Libeari Libraries and Booksellers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


By LOUISA TWINING. 


With Two Portraits, 15s. 


New Novel by the Authors of “ The Medicine Lady.” 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. 


3 Vols., at all Libraries next week. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Bedford St., Strand, W.C. 


Just PuBLisHEeD. Cloth, §6 pp., Is. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THEOLOGY AS 
ee IN ENGLISH POETRY FROM 1780 
Being ‘the Essex Hall Lecture for 1898. 


By Rev. STOPFORD A. BROOKE, M.A. 





Demy 8vo. 








Lonpon: PHILIP GREEN, 4 and 5, Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C, 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO0’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MARION DARCHE. A Sines without Com- 


ment. By F. Marion CRawrorp. 2 Vols. Globe 8vo, 


T2s. 


MISS STUART’S LEGACY. 
I. A. Steer. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 315s. 6d. 


GLASG IW HERALD.—*‘ A tale of Anglo-Indian life of singular power and most 


By Mrs. 









drama interest. . ° The book is full of striking inc idents, and the insight 
betrayed i: to nat ive life ‘and character is amazing. . The story, as we have said, 
is one pe remarkable power, and its setting is so vivid and realistic that one does not 
willingly leave a single page unread.” 

DAILY ( “FfRONICLE.—“ The interest never flag:. . Mrs. Steel tackles a 
difficult and delicate problem with rare strength and = skill, and her solution of it is 


right because (g siven the dramat is persona) inevitab 


Many of the scenes are 
exciting and intense ly dramatic.” 


Macmillan’s Three-and-Sixpenny Series.—New Volume. 


HELEN TREVERYAN. By Sir Mortimer 


Duranpd, K.C.LE., Indian Civil Service. Crown 8vo, 





3s. 6d. 
OBSERVER Be is full of incident, and the writer exhibits not only great narrative 
power, bu pac ity for exciting the emotions whic his quite unusual, The story 
is pathetic n the extre me. . 4 elen Treveryan’ is a most interesting book, and 


deserves to be widely read 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY, F.R.S. In Monthly 
Volumes. Globe 8vo, 5s. each Volume. (THe EVERSLEY 
SERIES.) 

VoL. I. METHOD AND RESULTS. 
Vo.t. I. DARWINIANA. 


TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Sir 
ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. Third Edition. Medium 
8vo, 28s. 

SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ The book indicates in every part how thorough the 
revision has been, and it is brought quite up to — ay veer often being ma ade to 
papers hardly more than a few months old. . . . he book is full of valuable in- 


formation, and the abundant references to geological samen will make it especially 
useful to more advanced students. Good before, it is now still better.” 


ELEMENTARY COURSE OF PRAC- 
TICAL SCIENCE, Part I. By Hucu Gorpon, M.A., 
Oxford; Science Demonstrator to the London School 
Board ; Science Lecturer to the Surrey County Council. 
With Illustrations. Pott 8vo, 1s. 


THE ENGLISH CITIZEN: His Life and 


Duties. A Book for Continuation Schools and the Senior 
Classes of Public Elementary Schools. By CHARLES 
Henry Wyatt, Clerk of the Manchester School Board. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No, 409, NOVEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS :— 

1.—Perlycross. By R. D. BLackmore. Chapters XIX.— 
XX. 

2.—The Appeal to the People. By C. B. RoyLANCE-KENT. 

3.—A Chapter in American History. By A. G. BRADLEY. 

4.—The Early Life of Samuel Pepys. By C. H. Firtu. 

5.—Deer-Stalking. 

6.—The Blue Dryad. 

7.—An Episode in the Life of Thomas Becket. 
Canon VENABLES., 

8.—A Winter’s Experiment. By H. V. ToyNnBEE. 

9.—A Son of the Soil. By Miss BRAMsToN. 


10.—Some Thoughts on Rousseau. 


By the Rev. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON'S LIST. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME. 
A New Illustrated Magazine for Women. 
November Number now ready. Price 6d. 
SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
A Page of Confessions. See the 


WOMAN AT HOME. meen 


Profusely Illustrated. 


LADY CHARLES BERESFORD. 


An Illustrated Interview by 


__ RAYMOND BLATHWAYTT. "See th 
WOMAN AT HOME. [Second Edition in the Press. 


A SHADOWED LIFE. 
By ANNIE 8. SWAN. Illustrated. See the 


WOMAN AT HOME. [Second Edition in the Press. 


[HE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. 
By Dr. WILLIAM WRIGHT. Illustrated. 


See the 














WOMAN AT HOME. | iesiiigh 
LOVE OF NAOMI. By “Q.” 


Illustrated. See the 





WOMAN AT HOME for NOVEMBER. 


Of all Booksellers, Newsagents, 
and Railway Bookstalls. Sixpence Monthly. 


100,000 COPIES of No. 1. (First Edition) 


were disposed of, and the Second Edition is 
now sold out. Third Edition ready imme- 
diately. 


NEW WORKS. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS and 
SKETCHES. 
By FRANCIS ESPINASSE, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


CONTENTS :.Some Early Reminiscences—The British Museum Library 


Fifty Years Ago, and After—Concerning the Organisation of Literature— 
The Carlyles and a Segment of their Circle: Recollections and Reflections— 
George Henry Lewes and George Eliot—James Hannay and his Friends— 
Leigh Hunt and his Second Journal— Manchester Memories — Literary 
Journalism—The Story of Sergeant Cox—Concerning the ‘‘ Critic "—Histories 
of Publishing Houses—Death of the ‘‘ Critic’—Two Friends of “ Critic” 


Times: Alexander Gilchrist and Charles W. Goodwin—Lord Beaconsfield 
and his Minor Biographers. 


SIR ROBERT N. FOWLER, Bart., M.P.: 
a Memoir—1828-1891. 
By JOHN STEPHEN FLYNN, M.A., Rector of St. Mewan. 
With Etched Portrait by Manesse. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
MICHAEL LAMONT, Schoolmaster. 
By Mrs. PATRICK PINDLAY, Author of “The Lost Tide” 


and “ Norman Reid, M.A.” In a handsome and novel binding, gilt 
top, 6s. 
SCOTLAND YESTERDAY. Some Old 
Friends. 


By WILLIAM WALLACE. Elegantly bound, gilt top, 6s. 
GRAEME AND CYRIL. 


By BARRY PAIN, Author of “ In a Canadian Canoe,” “ Playthings 


and Parodies,” &c. With 19 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Crown 
Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


A NEW VOLUME commenced with the OCTOBER 
Number of 


THE BOOKMAN. 


Contents of NOVEMBER Number. Price 6d. 
The Late Master of Balliol. 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore. By Sir Georce Dovctas, Bart. With Portrait. 
The sgsereny Associations of Hampstead. II. John Keats. Illustrated. 


By )BERTSON NICOLL. 
The Brontés in Ireland. _I!lustrated. 
The Writing of Dodo. A Talk with Mr. E. F. Benson. By Raymonp 


BLATHWAYT. 


News Notes — Poetry New Writers— The Bookman’s Table — Novel 
Notes, &c. 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 





WALTER ScoTT’s List. 


CANTERBURY POETS. 


Square 8vo, cloth, cut or uncut, price Is. 


Also SPECIAL EDITION, 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT OF ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON, PRICE 2s. 


CONTEMPORARY SCOTTISH VERSE. 


Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, by Sir 
GeorGe Dovuctas, Bart. (including Poems by George 
MacDonald, Lord Southesk, Professor Blackie, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Andrew Lang, John Davidson, Hugh 
Haliburton, etc.). 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


Edited by WILLIAM SHARP, 


Includes the following Volumes :— 


CHRISTIAN YEAR. | HERRICK. 
COLERIDGE. | BALLADES') and _ RON. 
LONGFELLOW. DEAUS. 

CAMPBELL. | IRISH MINSTRELSY. 
SHELLEY. | MILTON’S PARADISE 
WORDSWORTH. | LOST. 

BLAKE. | JACOBITE BALLADS. 
WHITTIER. DAYS of the YEAR. 

POE. AUSTRALIAN BALLADS, 
CHATTERTON. MOORE. 

BURNS. Songs. BORDER BALLADS, 
BURNS. Poems. SONG-TIDE. 

MARLOWE. ODES of HORACE. 
KEATS. OSSIAN. 

HERBERT. FAIRY MUSIC. 

HUGO. SOUTHEY. 

COWPER. CHAUCER. 





SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS, &c. 


GOLDEN TREASURY. 
POEMS of WILD LIFE. 





EMERSON. PARADISE REGAINED 
SONNETS of this CEN- | CRABBE. 
TURY. DORA GREENWELL. 
WHITMAN. FAUST. 
SCOTT. Lady of the Lake, | AMERICAN SONNETS. 
&e. LANDOR’S POEMS. 
SCOTT. Marmion, &c. GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
PRAED. HUNT and HOOD. 
HOGG. HUMOROUS POEMS. 
GOLDSMITH. LYTTON’S POEMS. 
LOVE LETTERS of a} GREAT ODES. 
VIOLINIST. | POEMS of OWEN MERE- 
SPENSER. DITH. 
CHILDREN of the POETS. | IMITATION of CHRIST. - 
JONSON. PAIN TER-POETS. 
BYRON. Miscellaneous. WOMEN POETS. 
BYRON. Don Juan. LOVE LYRICS. 
THE SONNETS of | AMERICAN HUMOROUS 
EUROPE. VERSE. 
RAMSAY. MINOR SCOTCH LYRICS. 
DOBELL. CAVALIER LYRISTS. 
POPE. GERMAN BALLADS. 
HEINE. | SONGS of BERANGER. 
BEAUMONT AND | POEMS of RODEN NOEL. 
FLETCHER. SONGS of FREEDOM. 
BOWLES, LAMB, &c. | CANADIAN POEMS. 
SEA MUSIC. CONTEMPORARY SCOT- 
EARLY ENGLISH TISH VERSE. 
POETRY. 


A SPECIAL EDITION of the CANTERBURY POETS, 
each Volume with a Frontispiece in Photogravure, is now 
in preparation. Forty Volumes are now ready. List on 
application. 





London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 
24, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW: 





